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THE COUNT AND THE EMPEROR. 


Let us discourse a little about them. The! at all events, found him sympathising, faithful, 
<‘ount, is Louis de Narbonne; the Emperor, | and energetic. 
Napoleon, of that name the first. The latter; Louis de Narbonne, descended from a branch 
enjoys a certain celebrity in a few European/!of the old Louis’ of Castille, was born in the 
parishes ; the former is less extensively known, | palace of a daughter of Louis X V.—Elizabeth 
and less than he deserved to be. Louis Philippe’s | de Bourbon, Duchess of Parma. His father and 
Minister, the lettered M. Villemain, has lately |mother were attached to the Court of that 
employed his leisure in collecting and publishing | Princess. At her death, the boy, but five years 
one or two souvenirs of his cotemporaries :*| old, was carried to Versailles. From that time 
and by far the greater portion of his volume is! until serious or active life opened upon him, 
occupied with a notice of the accomplished; he was brought up as a favourite at Court; 
personage, whose name we have coupled with and even had the honour of receiving lessons in 
that of the Man of Destiny. Interesting as’ Greek at the hands of ‘le Grand Dauphin,” 
are, in themselves, the character and career of | the gentle, promising, and regretted son of Louis 
the distinguished noble, we know not that we ,Quinze. With the highest protection and patron- 
should have attempted, by our humble allusions, | age, he entered the army at the age of nineteen ; 
to draw attention to the memoir in question,!and was Colonel at five-and-twenty; having, 
but for several striking points of interest it; however, by sedulous attention to his pro- 
presents in relation to matters which concern | fession, merited the favour he enjoyed. He com- 
4s rather nearly at this present time. 'manded for several years the Regiment at Pied- 
The public and political life of the Count de ‘mont. But young Narbonne, though earnest in the 
Narbonne scarcely extends over a greater space | study and active in the duties of his profession, 
of time than three months, at one epoch, and|was not a mere soldier, either by taste or by 
three years at another, with an interval of practice. During many a garrison residence— 
seventeen years between the dates of service. | particularly during two winters passed at Stras- 
In those two periods (short indeed, but crowded) , burg—he made his study the Corpus diplomati- 
he served two—and very different —masters : cum, Grotius, and the German language—the 
Louis XVI. and Napoleon. To:each he gave last especially calculated to recommend him, at 
counsels with singleness of judgment, with|a time when an acquaintance with the Teutonic 
straightforwardness, and with devotion; by the | tongue was a rare accomplishment. At Strasburg, 
one he was but half-accountedgand half-trusted he attended the lectures of the learned Professor 
in the midst of his exertions to save his crown; Kock, on History and Publie Law. At Versailles, 
by the other he was appreciated and listened to|he enjoyed, by favour of M. de Vergennes, 
even when combating his theories and criti- | access to the Archives of Foreign Affairs; and 
cising his projects: to both he was a friend in| then, diving into the treaties and secret cor- 
their evil times. The difficulties of the former | respondence of Europe, acquired a stock of 
of these two masters it was, that mainly en-| historical and diplomatic erudition, which he 
listed the political services of M. de Nar-| never lost—which he retained, indeed, with such 
bonne in his cause—if of the latter, the genius |a precision of memory, that Napoleon, who was 
end glory were the first attractions, the reverses, | delighted with it, used to say, ‘‘ Narbonne knows 
— __ |the negotiations of bygone Europe by heart, as 
* Souvenirs Contemporains d'Histoire et de Littéra- | Bassano does the debates of the Constituent 
ture. Par M. Vinuemain, Membre de I’Institut. Assembly. Ce sont deux vieilleries, qu'tls font 
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valoir.” His acquirements in this line, joined 


with the patronage of the King’s Aunt, Madame 
Adelaide (whose chevalier d honneur he was all the 
while he was attached to the Court), very nearly 
procured for him the Embassy to St. Petersburg 
in 1784—ambition in which he was only out- 
stripped by the superior fortune of M. de Ségur. 
Brought by his marriage with the daughter 
of the First President of the Parliament of 
Rouen (M. de Montholon) into commerce 
with another Parisian world than that of the 
Court,—and where he both found as much wel- 
come and took as much pleasure as in the latter, 
—M. de Narbonne mixed with the élite of 
the polished literary society of the day. He, 
well versed as he was in the great ancients, and 
great moderns too, knew how to appreciate 
brilliant spirits, piquant wits, profound thinkers 
of his time—Barthélemy, Delille, Beaumarchais, 
and Bivarol ; Malsherbes, Bailly, and Condorcet. 
Nothing was more to his taste than a little 
literature—not of a spurious sort, however— 
added to politics: politics, the favourite study 
of his clear, exact, and practical spirit. He had 
been much noticed by a minister, for whom he 
himself felt the highest admiration—by Turgot: 
he was not less well received by another 
minister, Necker—whose political opinions he 
greatly shared. In this state of his sentiments, 
— of his fortunes, the events of 1789 found 
A Royalist by birth, connexions, and personal 
attachment, the Count de Narbonne was, at the 
same time, a Liberal—a Constitutionalist; a 
student of Montesquieu, an admirer of the 
British political institutions, an attentive reader 
of the published Debates of Parliament. Inti- 
mate with many of the leading talents of the 
Constituent Assembly,—with Talleyrand, Ba- 
mave, the Lamoths, De Cazalés, &c., he was 
never, himself, a member of that body. In 
1790, whilst at Besancon with his regiment, 
the King’s Colonel was chosen Commander of 
the National Guard of the department; and in 
this his double capacity he acted with much 
vigour and discretion, during a considerable fer- 
mentation in Franche Comté, caused by the 
measures of the Assembly with respect to the 
Clergy ; and succeeded in appeasing the troubles. 
He did not escape denunciation at the hands of the 
too violent press of the capital ; but he, neverthe- 
less, won the praise of honourable men by the 
firmness and conciliation he displayed. He was 
soon recalled to Paris to execute a mission of 
another kind—to escort, beyond the frontiers of 
France, the daughters of Louis XV.; the good 
ladies, alarmed at the recent decrees of the 
Assembly upon matters civico-clerical, desiring 
to seek in that peace which Paris could 
not give. This duty he executed nobly—after 


an arrest of his royal travellers, hastening back 
to Paris, and procuring from the Constituent 
Assembly an order for their unmolested de- 
parture. Upon his return from Rome, M. de 
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Narbonne found that another arrest had taken 
place in France; another and a higher royal 
personage been detained,—and for him there 
was forthcoming no permission to continue his 
journey. The intercepted flight to Varennes 
had made the King a prisoner to his people. 
The Assembly offered to the Count a high mili- 
tary grade, but he refused it at their hands ; and, 
seriously alarmed for Royalty by the turn which 
things had now taken, seems from this moment 
to have had no other thought but how to save it. 
Had his counsels been listened to in good faith 
—had the intelligent view which he took both 
of the position of Royalty and of the progress 
of the Revolution been thoroughly adopted— 
had he been supported instead of thwarted by 
the majority of his colleagues—the new Minister 
of War of 1792, might still have preserved his 
master’s crown. But his at once sagacious and 
generous notion of identifying the Monarch 
with the Revolution in the eyes of France itself, 
by opposing the emigration with all the military 
power of the crown, was as distasteful to the 
thorough-going revolutionists as to the professed 
Royalists themselves. The zealous servant 
struggled—but struggled in vain; and a few 
words of his, in allusion to his failure, show 
at once his own devotion, and his sense of how 
it was appreciated when it ought to have been 
most prized :—‘‘ On peut mourir de grand coeur 
pour une cause,” he said; “mais encore faut-il 
avoir un peu le consentement de coux, aux- 
quels on donne savie.” Extreme parties united 
to effect the fall of the Minister whom the one 
mistrusted and the other feared; and, after a 
tenure of office of no longer duration than Sir 
R. Peel’s celebrated ministry of ’35, M. de 
Narbonne received an acknowledgment of Royal 
gratitude, expressed in this simple form :-—‘‘Je 
vous préviens, Monsieur, que je viens de nom- 
mer M. de Grave au départment de la Guerre ; 
vous lui remettrez votre portefeuille.” 

After this dismissal, Count Louis joined the 
army again, but in a few months more, he was 
recalled to the capital by a secret order of the 
King. He arrived there only to witness the ter- 
rible 10th of August, and on the morrow of that 
day his own safety was endangered, and he con- 
tinued to be an object of denunciation in the 
fierce clubs of the Jacobins. He was concealed 
for a short time, together with the Count Ma- 
thieu de Montmorenci, in the hétel of the lady 
of the Swedish Ambassador, Madame de Staél ; 
and then, alone and in disguise, he quitted 
France, and turned his steps towards a foreign 
soil and a foreign sojourn—at first to Switzerland, 
but shortly afterwards to England. His wife was 
already at Rome, with the elder of his two 
daughters—the younger being in the care of an 
old and tried domestic. 

Into all the incidents of the exile of the Count 
de Narbonne we need not here follow him, but 
will briefly state that during the portion of it 
passed in this country, he moved in the intimacy 
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of Fox and the acquaintance of Grenville, Grey, 
and Erskine; and that two most honourable acts 
marked this passage of his life. One was an at- 
tempt to turn aside the blow impending over his 
unhappy Sovereign, by claiming for himself the 
responsibility of all that had been done during 
his own occupation of the Ministry of War, and 
at the same time showing that the monarch had 
been desirous of identifying himself with the 
honour of his people; of resisting the émigrés, 
and remaining faithful to the new constitution 
to which he had sworn. The other was a firm 
refusal given to Mr. Pitt, when that statesman 


would fain have elicited from the ex-French | 


Minister of War information upon the cétes 
faibles of the military defences of his country, 
even when that country was under the sanguinary 
sway of those who hated, and were hated by, 
himself. A few weeks after that interview, the 
exile received notice to quit the land where he 
had chosen to sojourn. | 

Switzerland was again the scene of his expa- 
triation; and there he passed several years, in 
the course of which he came in contact with one, 
whose future fortunes—whose future elevation 
at all events—nothing certainly then foresha- 
dowed—we speak of the youthful Professor of 
Mathematics in the establishment of Reichenau, 
the son of Egalité, Louis Philippe d’Orléans. 
There, too, he found again one to whom he was 
bound by recent gratitude and constant admira- 
tion—the daughter of Necker. But, differing 
from Madame de Staél as to the prospects of 
France, after the fall of the Terrorists and the 
accession of the Directory to power, he did not 
choose to profit, as she and others did, of that 
opportunity to return. Neither did he judge it 
of any utility to set on foot projects of Restora- 
tion in the then state of things; and declined 
to mix himself up with Loyalist attempts to 
that end. Indeed, he withdrew even from the 
neighbourhood of France; and passed into Ger- 
many, spending his time now in Swabia, now in 
Saxony, visiting acquaintances known in other 
days, studying both the German language itself 
and the labours of learned Germans’ upon clas- 
sical antiquity, with the perseverance of a Pro- 
fessor. It was not till the Consulate epoch, 
which restored so many an exile to his country, 
that Count Louis de Narbonne repassed the fron- 
tier. His return is spoken of with less pomp of 
phrase by his biographers, than that with which 
a certain important personage (great name, never- 
theless,) records his own reappearance ;* but he 
came with a noble sentiment on his lips—“ In 
foreign lands,” he said, ‘‘there is much to be 
learned, but nothing to be done; since one should 
never serve any other than one’s country.” The 
splendour of the Consular Government attracted, 
seduced him—he confessed it himself. But he 
remained for a long while without notice from 





* “J’abordai la France avec le siecle” !—Chateau- 
briand, “ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” 
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that great chieftain; and of his two most inti- 
mate relations at the time—Madame de Stael 
and Talleyrand—the former was little likely and 
the latter little careful to advance his fortunes 
with the new Ruler of France. His intimacy with 
Fox, which had been kept up by correspondence 
during his sojourn in Switzerland, was renewed 
with warmth at the visit of the illustrious Whig 
chief to Paris after the Peace of Amiens. A few 
years afterwards, and Fox was himself a power- 
ful Minister, and in a position to prove the sin- 
cerity of those sentiments of peace and good- 
will which he had so long professed in the 
British Senate, which he had brought to and 
taken back from France in 1802, and which had 
caused him to execrate the renewal of the war. 
This was the first occasion of the services of 
M. de Narbonne being called in requisition by 
Napoleon. As an old friend of Fox’s, he was, 
confidentially, deputed by the Emperor to confer 
with the British agent, Lord Lauderdale. The 
negociation made but slow progress; and was 
cut short by the death of Fox. Altogether, the 
management of it on the part of the French 
negociator, does not appear to have given much 


‘satisfaction to Napoleon; and nothing on this 


occasion seemed to augur the distinguished place 
which the Count, at a later period, occupied in 
the favour of the Emperor. The latter was even 
suspicious of the zeal of his agent; and it was 
only a favourable report by Fouché, who was 
desired to look into the matter, that set M. de 
Narbonne right in the opinion of his Imperial 
employer. 

From this time until 1809, the subject of our 
notice was uncalled upon for any public or 
political service. ‘‘He remained,” says his 
elegant biographer, ‘‘in the silent obscurity 
once pictured by Tacitus, speaking of his long 
years lost under the régime of absolute power, 
and of the sweetness of the repose that steals 
insensibly upon the soul, and ends by endearing 
the inaction at first so distasteful.” Subit queppe 
inertia dulcedo; et invisa primim desidia post- 
remd amatur. But the natural and acquired 
resources of M. de Narbonne were too great to 
allow him to succumb beneath this test; and 
though made for public, he was not unmade by, 
private life: framed for activity, he did not 
crumble by repose. It was from the midst of a 
society of men who honoured his character, ad- 
mired his rare abilities, and enjoyed the charm 
of his varied and graceful conversation, that he 
was invited suddenly into active empl t. 

It was the Duke de Feltre, Minister of War, 
who pressed him to take service again, and soon 
notified to him the restoration, by the Em 
of his title of General. oe a ienna 
during the campaign of Wagram, quitted 
that capital to take upon him 
of Raab, with instructions which, had 
Count of Schenbrunn made up his 
ett the hard terms of the 

d have been, probably, carri 


a5 
cit 
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dismemberment of the monarchy of Maria 
Theresa—to the erection of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia into independent kingdoms. After the 
conclusion of that treaty, M. de Narbonne was, 
at his own desire, transferred to the govern- 
ment of Trieste. There, the last place of re- 
fuge of the Princesses whom the Count had 
formerly escorted to Rome, resided his aged 
mother—living upon a small remains of patri- 
mony, in the exercise of pious and charitable 
works, and in the mournfully-treasured recol- 
lections of times and associates gone by. That 
her son should have ranged himself under the 
banner of the Great Conqueror, occupying the 
throne of the Bourbons, and whom she, not- 
withstanding all her horror of Republics and 
Republicans, could not particularly affection, 
naturally shocked her. But that son’s tender 
attentions, and the pictures he drew of the in- 
tended moderation of the once firmly-established 
Empire, soothed and reconciled the ancient dame; 
and, except the violence done to the Pope, she 
resigned herself to everything. That shocking 
atrocity made her tremble, she said, for any 
who should serve with too much zeal the 
Government of the Emperor. To think, too, 
that the temporal Prince who treated His Holi- 
ness so, is he whom by a great error (God for- 
give us, how the Saints can fail!) the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ had gone to Paris to crown! 
the like been seen since the days of Diocletian and 
Maximian? “Nero,” said the old lady, “ had, 
at least, not been crowned by St. Peter, who 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, under his reign.” 
But the residence at Trieste was not of long 
duration; the Governor being nominated Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the court of a Prince, 
once his comrade in quarters at Strasburg— 
Max of Bavaria; and Madame de Narbonne 
was induced by her son to return to France. 
The new Minister to Munich, when proceeding 
to his post, took, intentionally, Vienna on his road; 
and here Monsieur Villemain makes a disclosure 
which, to us at least, is a new one. 





' 


Had |: 
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it be the beginning of a more intimate—of a 


+P] 


domestic alliance.” This daring hint was not 
thrown away. The next morning, the speaker 
was sent for by the Emperor Francis: and 
showed, in the interview, no less address, no 
less audacity—than the evening before; playing 
off admirably the supposed chances of an in- 
timate alliance ‘‘in another quarter—chances 
rendered probable,’ he said, ‘‘ by the personal 
inclination of Alexander, and by (here we feel 
him touching our interests—ours, of this genera- 
tion—for the first time) an ambition more excited 
than satisfied by the easy acquisition of Finland. 
The dexterous diplomatist lost no time in trans- 
mitting advice of so unlooked-for a fact, as that 
of the offer—for offer was made by Father 
Francis*—of the hand of an Archduchess for the 
French Emperor. The matter was communi- 
cated to the Duke of Otranto: and to M. de 
Narbonne belongs, it appears, the merit of 
having been the first suggester of the union 
of Napoleon and Maria Louisa. He was soon 
rewarded. After being summoned from Munich, 
and admitted more and more into the familiar 
converse of his Sovereign, the latter would have 
made him Grand Master of the Household of 
his youthful bride ; but Marie Louise not being 
quite of that mind, Napoleon named him one 
of his Aide-de-camps, and henceforth he en- 
joyed no small share of the Imperial confidence. 
Henceforth, we shall have them much together 
—the Count and the Emperor. 

We have done, it appears, much injustice 
to Napoleon the First—we and our fathers ; 
and whatever they may have been, we are, 
perhaps, now in a position that disposes us 
to acknowledge it. So, let us make reparation 


‘to the illustrious shade—“ Sorry for it’s all a 





gentleman can say’—it is the opinion of Sir 
Hildebrand Osbaldeston, who had served at 
Hounslow, and therefore knew something about 
the laws of honour, and we subscribe to it for 


‘our own benefit. It has been vulgarly supposed 


The Count that the motives of Napoleon’s expedition to 


must have been already advanced considerably | Russia, were, lust of conquest, and the desire to 
in the confidence of the Emperor, or he must! punish Alexander for his infractions of the Con- 
have had a daring and a tact of no ordinary /|tinental System, and a difference about the 
kind (and indeed he had), for such a bold stroke | annexation of the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg— 


as he struck at that moment. 


trés petit comité with Metternich, the Prince de | the first. 


At a dinner en! the two last being at the same time pretexts for 


Not so. It was, we learn, the pre- 


Ligne, and the Comte de Lamarsch, M. de| vision of a formidable rivalry for the Occident, 
Narbonne, with a sort of impetuous frankness, | and the desire to secure the independence of 


—which his biographer piquantly applauds as 
a first-rate method in diplomacy owing to the 


| 


Western Europe, by pushing the Tartar races 
back towards their original seats. This, it 


rarity of its employment—launched out into the appears, was no new alarm, no sudden thought 


evident necessity of a close compact between two 
empires which should divide the continental 
preponderance between them. As to one of the 
parties in this domination there could be no 
doubt—the other, would be either Austria or 
Russia; but which, would depend upon how it 
was intended to follow up the Treaty of Vienna 
—‘‘ for that itself,” wound up the adroit 
and audacious diplomatist, “is a danger, unless 


| 


——— 





of his: he had conceived it before Tilsit, before 
Austerlitz, before the Empire,—from the day of 
the Russians’ appearance in Italy. ‘‘ From that 
time,” says the writer, ‘‘ his mind, feeding upon 
history and full of the contemplation of the 
Roman Empire, had been carried back to that 


* M. Villemain’s account bears out the famous eX- 
pression of the present Napoleon, that the House of 





Austria “ brigadit Valliance d’un nouvel Empire.” 











ancient law of the invasions of the North upon! remedy that which we shall not be si 
the South, and of the great barbarian inunda- | regard n 
r take, but for which the great proposer might 


tions descending from the table-land of Uppe 
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in 


ing as one cause of its failure; that mis- 


Asia over Occidental Europe.” The comparison | very likely have exulted in the confidence of 
of climate and that natural tendency of conquest, | having accomplished the proud boast of his own 


were still the same, he argued, whatever | 
advances in civilisation might have been made | 
by those same Tartar tribes. Such advances | 
only doubled the impulsion, by placing the per- | 
fected arts of war, and the instruments of. 
victory created by science, at the service of 
brute-force and the cravings of a sorry clime. | 


“We must make haste then, before the education | 


vigorous language: ‘We will throw back for 
two hundred years the fatality that brings down 


‘the invasions of the North.” 


Whatever may have been the motive—whether 
tenderness for Austria—whether fear of anarchy 
(as himself avowed)—or fear of liberty (as his 
enemies, or at least his critics, allege), it is 
certain that Napoleon’s repugnance to re-esta- 


of the invaders be complete.’’-—Memorable exhor- | blish Poland, in a national sense, was great, was 


tation, which haply not many generations after | insurmountable. 
his own, may have the opportunity to profit by! | refusal to do so was, what his Minister of Police 
Such was the train of his thoughts: thoughts postponed in value to a crime—a blunder. 
that would not have received much consolation, | 
—alarm that would not have been appeased | 


It is no less certain that his 
To 


excite Poland without emancipating it; that 
seemed to have been his notion. To utilise the 


by the philosophical lullaby with which a more | fine military qualities of the race, but to endow 


sedentary speculator rocks to rest our quarter, 


| 


torian of the “Decline and Fall,” “is secure| was “‘a camp, and not a forum.” 
from any future irruption of barbarians ; since, | 
before they can conquer they must cease to be | 
Their gradual advances in the| mille bouches & feu et cing cent mille soldats, sans 


of the world. ‘‘ Europe,” he says, with deceptive 
elegance and but questionable comfort, the His- 


barbarous. 
science of war would always be accompanied, 
as we may learn from the example of Russia, 
with a proportionable improvement in the arts 
of peace and civil policy ; and they themselves 
must deserve a place among the polished nations 
whom they subdue.” Not such, as we have seen, 
was the colour of Napoleon’s reflections; nor so 
tranquillising the conclusion to which he came. 
‘*Call to mind,” he said, at the close of a vivid 
outburst to his favoured aide-de-camp, to whom 
he allowed the full tide of his thoughts to over- 
flow, ‘‘ Call to mind Souvaroff and his Tartars 





in Italy: the proper answer to that is to hurl | 
them back beyond Moscow; and when could 
Europe do it, if not now and by me?” Ah, 


it with only a semblance, or fragment of national 
existence ; and as to a deliberative assembly — ! 
What he wanted, he said, in Poland, 
Yes; a 
soldiery, but nota nation. ‘Je ferat a Alex- 
andre ‘a guerre & armes courtoises, avec deux 


insurrection.” This misplaced idea of chivalrie 
courtesy towards the Russian Autocrat of that 
day, would seem to animate the antagonists of 
his successor. If, indeed, our quality is seriously 
in question, having a sublime horror of the 
vulgar, we suppose we must give in to the 
opinion. Only, if we are to pique ourselves 
upon our gentility in the choice of weapons of 
offence, and if the dictum of the Great Man is 
to decide the matter of the bon ton,—then, long 
live fastidiousness, but adieu Poland for ever! 
It is, we presume, an acknowledgment of their 
own appreciation of the character of “ gentle- 
men,” that we have hitherto abstained from so 


ungentlemanly a proceeding as insurrectionising 


when, indeed ! | Poland against Russian Czars. 

_ It is certain that, of continental states, France,| Upon this subject Napoleon opened himself 
in the person of the Emperor, was the first to| very freely to M. de Narbonne —a favourite 
feel alarm for the future of Europe, from Rus- | dialogist of his upon the Russian expedition 
Slan encroachment. But while the great genius | altogether—one whom (no small compliment to 
foresaw the perils to come from the civilised the Count’s independence of opinion, and saga- 
barbarians; while the Great Captain marshalled city) he laboured to bring over to his views. 
his half-million of warriors to drive the Scythian | Narbonne, on his side, lost no opportunity to 
back upon his deserts, he neglected, or rather exhort Napoleon to a large and liberal adoption 
he refused to employ one of the best methods | of the Polish cause; pointing it out as the main- 
of guarding Europe against the dreaded design. | spring of the undertaking, and the sole condition 
And here our generation may learn a lesson ; | of its success. It was not revolution, but national 
unless for us and for that work are already organisation, that he desired. He entreated the 
written by the hand of Destiny the words that Emperor to reconstitute a Polish people behind 
closed the monarchy of Louis Philippe—‘ i est the rampart of his armies, that should cover the 
trop tard!’ If we Britons, seeing what has course of the Vistula and the Niemen—there 
Since taken place, seeing what is now passing 200,000 soldiers would start from the enfran- 
in Europe, may be disposed to deplore the chised soil—to push his —> to the 

course of events that had placed us in neces- frontier of Old Poland ; , if the enemy then 
sitated hostility to that antibarbarian crusade—_ refused battle, to consider the liberation of the 
the best homage we can render to its intention vast country and numerous people a battle 
18 to supply one omission in its execution; to gained. Such, he urged, should be the aim of 
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the campaign of 1812. For what ambition would 
it not suffice? As to Austria, she would, he 
doubted not, resign herself to the loss of her 
Polish provinces for compensation in Illyria and 
elsewhere ; and he warned his Imperial listener 
of the temptation held out to that State, of fluc- 
tuating friendships, by an expedition of doubtful 


issue, that had passed by her own doors, on its, 
nation of men, excited their enthusiasm and 


way to encounter the hazards of a distant and 
untried war. Another advertisement, this, to 
those whom it may concern. ‘ The Emperor,”’ 
says M. Villemain, and, we believe, truly, 
‘though difficult to convince, listened willingly 
when he believed in the intelligence and the at- 
tachment of the speaker, and then” (and this is 
much to his honour) “even the most home 
truths did not offend him. On the contrary, he 
seemed to be all the more attentive the more the 
thing was displeasing to him.” It was not, in 
truth, of freespokenness that Napoleon had much 
reason to complain. Few besides Daru, Caulain- 
court, and Duroc, emancipated themselves from 
the routine of servile flattery. What he did 
sometimes complain of, was the too unfailing ad- 
hesion, the too uniform assent he met with. But 
of one of those who never prophesied smooth 
things to him, to his ill, he said poignantly 
enough, and maliciously enough for others, 
“They flatter too much round about me—I am 
quite overdone with it. Would you believe it, 
in order not to be flattered, even at the bivouac, I 
have been obliged to take for aide-de-camp a 
courtier,—homine d esprit de la vieille cour ?” 
At another time, Napoleon would pretend that 
he did not know where to find a king fer Poland ; 
saying (in that, right enough) that “it was not 
a kingdom of Naples,” at which allusion one is 
tempted to ask what more congenial king could 
have been found for them than his own King of 
Naples? Why, if the nobles of the land really 
could not have gone on without their diets on 
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would not reanimate it with a touch of his 
sceptre; would not call it Tue Kinepom or 
Potaxp. ‘At the moment,” says the author 
we are quoting, and we commend his werds to 
the serious meditation of those who have to 
direct another grand effort against the formidable 
Empire of the North—‘‘ at the moment when 
he ought to have powerfully stirred the imagi- 


their gratitude, promised, even beyond the 
possible, in order to obtain the sacrifices re- 
quired, he hesitated, he stopped short, he pro- 


‘mised only by halves: whether that he chose to 


| 


persist in absurd, contradictory forbearance to- 
wards Austria, or that he entertained a fear of, 
and an incurable aversion for, the spirit of 
Liberty, even when it was drawn after him in 
his train, even when contributing to his con- 
quests and covered by the shadow of his eagles.” 
It was in vain that a deputation from the Diet 
of Warsaw—Warsaw, which he had left out of 
his route—came to Wilna, praying him, in an 
address whose exaggeration certainly was not in 
the best taste, only to speak the words ‘“‘ que le 
toyaume de Pologne existe,’ and—said the de- 
putation—“‘le Royaume de Pologne existera.” 
His reply was a cold patronising of their efforts, 
commending them to Providence, exhorting them 


|to try to animate with a similar spirit all the 





horseback, with drawn swords, who on earth so | 
fit to preside as his beau sabreur, his King of | 


Cavalry! But, against all the Emperor’s objec- 
tions, the Count still persisted. Again he urged 
him to be satisfied with the occupation of Lithu- 
ania and the segregation of Russia into her de- 
serts and into Asia; and implored him not to lead 
into the depths of the barbarian country that 
wonderful fortune of France which had so many 
u time vanquished Europe.” All in vain! 
Napoleon slighted both the recommendation and 
the warning. Had he not refused to attend to 
the former, his defiance of the latter might have 
been less terrible to his fortunes. 


The Count de Narbonne, it is known, was | 
campaign against Russia.” 


charged with a last message to Alexander, 
then at Wilna, while Napoleon held his 


| 


those 
politic and 
Austria without delay for the abandonment of 


Polish provinces that were ever—no matter how 
long ago—incorporated with the Russian Em- 
pire; and in the same breath telling them that 
he had guaranteed to the Emperor of Austria 
the integrity of his dominions, and could not 
countenance any proceedings tending to trouble 
his peaceable possession of what remained to 
him of the provinces of Poland. Absurd exhor- 
tation! absurd precaution, too! As if either 
did not nullify the other' As if the Poles could 
appreciate the necessity of the recommendation 
as to Russia in order to the recognition of their 
nationality, whilst other portions were to remain 
under Austrian sway: if Austria would 
believe in the security of her Galician province, 
recently acquired, while the Poles of Great 
Poland were urged to arouse Mohiloff, Podolia, 
the Ukraine, absorbed in the sovereignty of 
the Czars since long ago! ‘ What a dis- 
tance,” M. Villemain may well say, ‘‘ between 
sentiments and the notion, at once 
generous, Which, indemnifying 


as 


her share of the spoil, and withdrawing from 
Prussia /vv lot, would have made immediately 
the restoration of Poland both the ostensible and 
real motive of the war, and the first term of the 
What a distance— 
we in our turn may say—between this language 


Court of Crowned Heads at Dresden. The envoy |}of M. Villemain and that of one whose great 
returned without any hope of averting the war; | name we lamented to see coupled with such sen- 


and the Emperor moved forward. 
mation to his troops at the Niemen, he mentioned 
Poland ; just mentioned it, and no more. He 


In a procla- | timents. 


| 


It was only the other day that Earl 
Grey, in the House of Lords, ‘ trusted that the 
war would not be diverted from its object; 


would not collect its digyecta membra; not he!) hoped that the restoration of Poland would not 





be a question mixed up with the present war.’ 


It is an old complaint that History is often | Power was at war with Turkey. 


written in vain; and we fear lest our times 
should have but a poor claim to exemption from 
the reproach. So far, however, are we from 
being of Lord Grey’s mind, that we trust that 
the present war will not terminate without that 
great reparation which he deprecates; and as to 
the war being diverted from its object, we should 
be curious to see by what means its object could 
bemore surely accomplished, than by the retrench- 
ment of several millions of subjects from the 
sceptre of the Romanoffs. It would be easier 
even to reconstruct Sebastopol than to reconquer 
Poland. Whatever may be the success of the 
Allied arms in compelling a peace, we much 
question the stability of any great European re- 


organisation, from which the reconstitution of | 


Polish nationality shall be absent. There are 
means now, as in 1812, to satisfy Austria, 
should that be necessary (Prussia will have 
amply merited Aer portion of punishment); and 
to hang back for fear of indisposing their Vien- 
nese ally, would be, on the part of the confede- 
rates of the West, to ignore one of the plainest 
lessons taught them by familiar history. 

But, to accompany for one moment the Count 
and the Emperor on the fatal route—where the 
former followed as nobly as he had faithfully 
laboured to dissuade the latter. Asif Destiny 
delighted to dandle its favourite child before 
abandoning him to error irremediable, Napoleon 
seems for a moment to have intended halting on 
his road; as he sawthe Russian forces fut before 
him from spot to spot, and as the season for 
going and returning too, advanced rapidly. ‘‘ The 
campaign of 1812 is ended,”’ he said at Vitepsk; 
“that of 1813 will do the rest.’ And, as 
everything he projected must be on an extraor- 
dinary scale, he meditated the formation of a 
grand military line—a rampart of two hundred 
leagues, behind which, covering, as it would do, 
the two Lithuanias—a reconstruction of the 
Polish provinces was to take place. Why, 


this would have been acting very much upon | 


Narbonne’s idea, and the Emperor seemed to be 
fixed in his intention—for a few days. ‘The 
first campaign of Russia is finished,” he kept) 
saying to Murat and others, who were for urging | 
on his fortune: ‘“‘ La guerre de Russteest uneguerre 
de trois ans.’”’ (May it be no longer to others, 
embarked init!) But this access of moderation, 
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| time of Napoleon's expedition against Russia, that 
It is curious to 
note the vicissitudes of amities and enmiti 

rienced by the poor Sublime Port. Bettosal fe 
Egypt and Syria by the French, the English 
came to its rescue; threatened in its own waters 
by the latter, it is ‘saved by the former :—‘“‘ The 
English Corsair” at Acre, and the French Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, preserved, the one a 
province (at the least), the other their capital, 
to the Sultans. Two years after this last event, 
the Emperor of France recognises publicly the 
occupation of the Principalities of the Danube 
by the Emperor of Russia; and offers privately, 
even more :* and in four years from that time he 
meditates a mission to the Sultan, with the 
promise to recover for him—amongst other con- 
quests made by Russia—the Crimea, whilst in 
the meantime Great Britain, itself at peace 
with the Porte, brings about a peace for it with 
Russia, at the price of the cession of Bessarabia. 
‘‘The Porte,” observed M. de Narbonne, whilst 
his master insisted upon the vigorous diversion 
that would be made on that side, ‘“‘ knows 
what was said at the Conferences of Erfurt. 
The English have shown it the map over which 
was discussed its own dismemberment. It is 
convineed that everybody aspires to have its 
hand in its partition except England, whodoes not 
choose that Constantinople should change hands.” 
And now some forty years afterwards we have 
France and England combined in defence of this 
same Turkey, invaded in those very Principalities; 

both Powers, perhaps, regretting—-we will not 
guess which of them most—much of their past 
policy towards those unfortunate Mussulmans ; 
one of them certainly regretting ¢¢s part in 
bringing about the cession of the province faci- 
litating that invasion; and now joining the 
other to wrest, it may be, from the Muscovite 
that peninsula of which the present ally, but 
then enemy of Great Britain, had held out the 
recovery to Turkey to stimulate it against Great 
britain’s present enemy, but then ally. 

It is not our business (had we even the pre- 
tension) to write the history of the terrible 
campaign. M. Villemain does not, himself, 
| pret tend to do so; knowing that by sev eral, 
‘and by some eloquent pens, it has already been 
done. His own would certainly not have been 


| unequal to the task. His brief treatment of it 


or this prudence, soon passed away; and others | 


besides Narbonne—Caulaincourt, Berthier, Lo- 
bau, Duroc, Daru reasoned and remonstrated in 
vain. And so he proceeded; marshalling and 
moving onward those masses, which were “to 
draw down,” says the elegant writer, 


of an Empire, the shock and unsettledness of 
Europe for a long time, and perhaps its future 
peril, in obedience to the old law that regulates 
the invasions of the North.” 

Our readers need not to be informed that at the 


“such | 


frightful calamities; and, with the proximate fall | 
| following Napoleonean assertion, reported by M. 





is marked with a deep, reflective melancholy in 
harmony with the subject. A few anecdotes are 
interspersed, several of which are novel to us; 
but for which we must not here linger: our 
object being, chiefly to cull such passages as seem 
to connect themselves with what touches us so 


* We have some difficulty, however, in believi 





the 
ille- 
main: “Jai voulu amicalement refouler Alexandre 
vers (Asie: je lui ai offert Constantinople; cela est 
rrai.” ‘The last three words seem to us to imply in the 


Iinperial speaker, an innperfect coufidence in his ows 
veracity. 
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closely now. 
Count de Narbonne was still the freespoken 
counsellor, and, it would seem, the favourite in| 
conversation, of his Imperial master. “ Well, | 
my dear Narbonne,” said the latter, at the first 
review of his still brilliant and ever-devoted | 
troops in the Great Square of the Kremlin, sur- 
rounded by an horison of blackened w alls and 
smoking ruins, ‘“‘ what say you of an army like | 
that, under such a fine sun?’ “TI say, Sire, a 
replied the Count, “that it is already * rested, 
and may set out on its march to take up its can- 
tonments in Lithuania and Great Poland, leaving 
the Russians their capital, such as they have 
made it.”—It is well known that Napoleon | 
signed and dated from Moscow a decree relative 
to the Zhédtre Francais at Paris. Chatting 
on the subject the same evening in an apart- 
ment in the Kremlin, or rather soliloquising 
aloud, as he paced the room with his usual 
strides among his military attendants, he ad- 
dressed himself suddenly to certainly the most 
lettered of the lot; and in a lively exposition of 
his ideas on the subject of tragedy (and he had his 
own ideas on most subjects, and tole rably sensible 
ones on many), he launched out into an eulogy 
of Peter the Great—‘‘ The founder of civilisa- 
tion in Russia, and of the Russian ascendancy in 
Europe; and who,” he added, with his dominant 
notion of combating the menacing rivalry for 
Western Europe, ‘“ forces me now, a century 
after his death, to this terrible expedition.” 
The Aide-de-camp was not the man to let 
such an occasion go by for a lecture in point; 
and, taking up his song, ‘“ Yes, Sire,” he 
replied, ‘the Russia of Peter the Great is 
full of tragic recollections; let us see that 
we do not multiply the number of them. 
his Czar Peter, whom your Majesty so much 
admires, and who drew Russia from chaos, did 
not make light therein, notwithstanding. He 
found it thoroughly barbarous, and he left it half 
80; excepting what he gave to it in the way of 
material organisation and military discipline. 
But his conquest of Charles XII.,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ was less the work of his own genius 
than the fault of that king. If Charles XII., 


| Charles XII. 








that prince more soldier than general, had ad- | 
vanced less far into Russia, or had retired in 
time ; if he had not continued his manmuvres | 
of invasion in the very depth of winter, when 
the extreme cold killed'a thousand of his soldiers 
on a single march, he would nevery have been) 
conquered. He would have covered Poland and | 
kept the Czar at a distance, shut up in his vast. 
dominions, with plenty of time before him to 
put the steppes into cultivation and to people the | 
deserts. It was chiefly, then, by the error of 
his enemies that the Czar was great. He con- 
quered, not by his tactics and genius, but by the | 
difficulties of his climate; and that is a means 
upon which his descendants reckon still.”’ This, it 
must be owned, was pretty plain; and no doubt 
the rebuke so plainly implicd was drawn from | 
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We will just observe that the; him with pain and by the necessity only of the 


warning—if warning were yet in time. ‘Ah, 
I see what you are driving at, mon cher: one 
talks to you of playhouses, and you reply by 
'polities—two things, by the way, that come to- 
gether now and then. “But make yourself easy ; 
we are not going to commit the error of 
It is written in History for our 
ae Sine How far it served that purpose, 
—also written in History. 
We have said that to accompany the Grand 


_Army step by step on its disastrous retreat is not 


our purpose: nor is it necessary, with a subject 
so familiar:—familiar it is true, but which, 
nevertheless, seems, by every fresh narration of 


‘it we read, inexhaustible in incident, as are the 


pity, the melancholy, the admiration, and the: 
censure, it inspires. Louis de Narbonne main- 
tained his firmness, nay, something more, the 
constant ease and serenity of his manners, 
through all that fearful experience. He it is, 
of whom it is narrated by the Count de Ségur, 
that he preserved the habit, every morning after 
the bivouac, of having his hair dressed and 
powdered, in the midst of the snow, seated for 
a moment on the stump of a tree, and chatting 
freely with his comrades of the Etat- Major. It 
was to this unalterable mien that the Emperor 
was known to have alluded in certain words in 
that “lamentable” Zwenty-ninth Bulletin. “They 
whom Nature has made superior to every- 
thing,” it ran, “preserved their gaiety and their 
usual manners, and saw in fresh perils only 
the occasion of fresh glory.” Upon M. de 
Narbonne’s arrival in Paris, an intimate of this. 
could not help, amidst his congratulations, mak- 
ing an allusion to this singular eulogy and not 
very happy compliment. ‘‘Ah!” replied the 
noble-minded man, whose conduct during al} 
the disaster had excited the admiration of all, 
‘“)’Empéreur peut tout dire; mais ‘ gaieté’ est 
bien fort.” Although silent in general upon the 
horrors he had witnessed, the aide-de-camp at 
intervals gave way to his grief. The Grenadiers 
of the Guard were constantly before his eyes in 
his memories of that gloomy time. ‘What 
men” he exclaimed, one evening, after relating 
a touching anecdote of one of that heroic corps, 


| “what gr ‘and and simple spirits in those frames 


inured to everything! and with such soldiers, 
what wonder that one should be tempted, and 
that without extravagance, to aim at the domi- 
nation of Europe! But, on the other hand, 
what inexpressible grief to leave them there, 


buried beneath the snows of Russia! and what 
a front of battle lost for the independence of the 


Oceident and the honour of France!’ Of all the 


words in the volume from which we have ex- 


tracted so many, those just quoted are, to our 
sentiments at this moment, the most touching 
and most true. That front of battle! who would 
not wish it here! Let byegones be byegones, 
and who—all our feuds over with our most re- 
doubted foe—who would not wish that he had 
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them, his heroes; and that we had him, their | 
chief ! 
“ Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille.” 
The Count de Narbonne had quitted the Em 
eror at Smorgoni, upon a confidential mission | 
to Berlin and other German Courts. He only | 
passed about a couple of months in Paris after, 
his return,* before he was again dispatched to | 
Germany, to replace M. Otto at Vienna, and) 
there strive to confirm Father-in-law Francis in | 
his French alliance. As to Prussia—‘“clle| 
avait jeté la masque, elle était devenue Russe.” 
Among the ideas which the Emperor commended | 
to his ambassador to turn into arguments at 
Vienna, were these, “‘that the sole danger for 
Austria was Russia; that by the campaign of 
1812, this danger was maintained at its height, 
was even aggravated; but that that campaign 
put an end to all apprehension from the side of 
France—France, whose part henceforth was only 
to’cover Central Europe against the North, in 
supporting itself for that purpose upon Austria.” 
Our readers will feel an interest in discerning 
the erroneous from the correct in this apprecia- 
tion of the positions of those two European 
Powers, at the time it was made, for the time 
that has since elapsed, and, as far as we can see 
into it, for the future. 

The new ambassador did not expect much suc- 
cess in his mission; and he soon penctrated the 
real state of feeling in the Austrian capital and 
cabinet. With his usual loyalty and decision, 
he at once proceeded to disabuse the credulity 
of his Sovereign, who was not casy to convince 
upon the point. It is interesting to observe the 
conduct of Austria at that critical period : for 
the spirit of Viennese counsels may haply not 
even yet be radically changed. The calculating 
inaction of the Austrian auxiliary corps sup- 
plied to the Grand Army; ‘the temporisation 
natural to the Cabinet of Vienna;’’ the con- 
tinuation of its armaments; the waiting for'| 
Litzen; and, after that brief return of fortune 
to the French arms, the renewed temporisation 
and the continued arming; and then the ap- 
parent inclination for a general peace, all the 
while prolonging negociations that came to 
nothing—en résumé, the alliance active; alliance 
stationary; neutrality; armed mediation; hostility 
—it is well that these things should be recalled 
to the notice of those that place their faith unre- 
servedly in aught that emanates from Hapsburg. 
We may add, that in the following just observa- 
tions of the author, stating the reason of the policy 
of the two great German courts at that day, is | 
given the key to their policy for long years 
afterwards—policy, adroitly practised upon by 





* In this interval he had a novel occupation on his 
hands—the preparation of Notes to the Emperor touching 
the points of dispute with the Pope. The only effect of 
his argumentation, however, was to elicit the compli- 
mentary pleasantry cf the Imperial reader, who asked 
his aide-de-camp, “in what boudoir of the cighteenth 





century he had learned so much theology ?” 
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the Muscovite, and of which the influences have 
certainly not yet disappeared. ‘Both for tho 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
although in unequal degrees, the old and so 


| well-founded fear of the increase of Russia, 


and of its extension on the Danube, gave way 
before the long alarm at the conquests of Im- 
perial France and the Autocracy of Napoleon.” 
Add to these unpalatable reminiscences of the 
First Empire the fear of Liberal opinions (no 
matter where they may be dormant for the mo- 
ment—for their home and their potnt de départ 
is in the West), and you have no bad notion of 


‘the internal struggle which the Bezonians of 


Germany must undergo before they speak. 

After the victories of Liitzen and Bautzen, 
the French Ambassador at Vienna, summoned 
fora moment to his Sovereign at Dresden, is 
dispatched to the illusory Congress at Prague, 
followed thither by Caulaincourt, who, like him- 
self, from the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign, had given, and now continued to give, 
firm and honest counsels to his master. What- 


‘ever may have been the Emperor’s views, his 


faithful agent had no hesitation in stating to 
him, before departing for that negociation, his 
own disbelief in the sincerity of the Austrian 
alliance, in the possibility even of neutralising 
her except by outbidding the enemy. His pre- 
visions were fully borne out by the result. 
After tedious formalities, that dilatory stickler, 
the Austrian Arch-chancellor, moved with most 
un-Austrian agility, when he judged the nght 
moment come at last for a hostile declaration : 
and the French Ambassador received his pass- 
ports. Of the two negociatiors, Caulaincourt 
remained with the Emperor; Narbonne was 
sent as Governor to Torgain, where a pretty 


numerous garrison had been left by Napoleon. 


He never saw more him whom he had served so 
well; never more that France, of which he was 
so noble a son. ‘Then came the rest of that 
memorable campaign—the brilliant but ineffectual 
victory of Dresden, the great rout of Leipsic— 


“ jour de gloire et de revers”— 


upon which it is not ours to dwell. But there 
area few words of Napoleon, here reported, which 
have, it must be confessed, a marvellous apropos 
at this hour. It was on that day of dreadful 
silence that succeeded the first of the three 
dreadful days of Leipsic. Upon despatching 
General de Merfeld—an old acquaintance of the 
date of Campo-Formio, now a prisoner of the 
French—with a fresh offer of peace to the Em- 
peror Francis, Napoleon said to him, ‘‘ You will 
reflect on it, General; Austria and France, and 
even Prussia, together, are none too many to 
arrest upon the Vistula the overflowing of a half- 
nomad people, whose immense empire stretches 
from us to China.” Napoleon, had he no other 
claim upon the notice of posterity, would de- 
serve, it seems to us, to take rank as a Prophet. 
“For this among the rest, was he ordained.” 
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We cannot resist extracting a few reflections 
of M. Villemain’s, with reference to that cam- 
paign of ’13, and especially to that battle of 

ipsic, the justice of which we seem very 
likely in our day to have the opportunity of 
verifying. ‘ The art and tactics of war had be- 
come,” he says in one place, “‘a terribly strict 
calculation of destructible quantities and the 
relative means of destruction. Genius and 
courage were subordinated to the immeasurably 
disproportionate increase of the number of men 
in line and pieces in battery.” ‘‘ Manifestly,” 
he also writes, ‘‘the advantage remained with 
those who, more numerous by two-thirds” (the 
Allies were at Leipsic), ‘‘ had more men to lose, | 
and could bring up masses, whose consumption, 
under the strokes of death, could go on longer 
without exhaustion.” And again, and still 
more forcibly, “‘ by the long duration of the 
war,’’—these are his words,—“‘ by the irritation 
excited among all the peoples, by the progress 
of artillery and its dominant action upon the de- 
cision of the conflicts, by the enormous amount 
of the armies, the things had come to a point 
where the flashes of genius no longer went for 
anything; where the most accomplished art was 
nullified or counterbalanced by the excess of 
material force; where the fire of the batteries was 
as good on one side as on the other; and where the 
men had the same courage, the same resolution to 
die, in all the ranks that met in shock of battle. 
Thenceforth, by that last refinement of civilised 
times which often brings back the effects of 
barbarism itself, it was material force, it was 





number—disciplined, armed number—that be- | 
came the supreme instrument of victory; and | 
in this murderous lottery, the terrible game of | 
war was nothing more than the gain—unfair by 
its infallibility—of the huge banker against the 
slender stakes.”’ 

After the record of the devoted and incon- 
testible services rendered by the Count Louis 
de Narbonne to the Emperor Napoleon L., it 
would be painful to believe that the latter was 
ungrateful. That was not Napoleon’s nature— 
he encountered plenty of ingratitude; he, him- 
self, was little open to the charge. Yet, in the 
sort of banishment implied in the Governorship 
of Torgau, in this detachment of his faithful 
aide-de-camp from his person at such a moment, 
there were those who saw an ungrateful impa- 
tience of too sincere and straightforward lan- 
guage ; and an annoyance at the non-success of 
services, which had nevertheless been loyally 
and zealously performed. If it was so (though 
M. Villemain inclines to think otherwise), the 





Emperor, at least, had a return of better senti- 
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ments, when he rendered a touching, and the 
best homage to the memory of so trusty a ser- 
vant, so true a friend. In the midst of the 
tempest of the Hundred Days, he gave, we 
learn, a thought to the comforts of the aged 
mother of Count Louis; so that her few remain- 
ing years might be passed in dignity and repose. 
We draw to a close this summary of her noble 
son’s career. He arrived at Torgau with im- 
paired health, and a saddened spirit; but with 
the courage and resolution for which he was 
distinguished, still unbroken. The place was 
well provided and well garrisoned; and he 
trusted to hold it through the winter. Buta 
contagious fever soon broke out, and thinned 
the defenders; and the gallant commander him- 
self, indefatigable in his attention to others, was 
ere long attacked with typhus. From his sick bed, 
and to his last day, he was giving useful orders 
and occupying himself with the welfare and 
preservation of the soldier. At his death, his 
horses were sold to pay the expenses of his 
funeral; and he left nothing to his family, but his 
pure and noble name—name of a good man and 
a rare one; one, who never shrunk from duty, 
‘‘equal,” as says M. Villemain, “to all fortunes, 
devoted even to utter carelessness of self— 
an heroic heart, and an elegant, superior mind.” 
If, seeing the disasters he had witnessed, the 
already shattering reverses of that fortune to 
which he had bound his own, the application of 
the ‘‘ fu vero feliz, Agricola,” may be open to some 
question in his case; at all events, it has been 
said of him that “ he died in time; for with his 
devotion, he would, two years later, have fol- 
lowed the Emperor to St. Helena. ‘He died, 
too,’ concludes his accomplished commentator, 
‘‘without having witnessed the invasion of the 
soil of France, the capture of its capital; but 
foreboding those events with profound affliction 
and with a poignant distrust of the future to 
ensue from such disasters.” 

We cannot better terminate our notice of this 
actor, and observations on the events of his time, 
than by afew words of his, which contain a 
judgment, assuredly not unconfirmed by subse- 
quent history. ‘‘ The Revolution,” he said, one 
day, ‘‘too sanguinary in the phase of its 
violence, too abased and too servile in its return 
to reason, has ruined regular liberty. The re- 
pression of the generous hopes of the Revolution, 
the abuse of force and of the powers of war, 
will one day overthrow stability, without bring- 
ing back liberty, in Europe; and the consequence 
for a long time, perhaps, will be to leave to the 
Continent nothing but the alternate reign of 
Great Insurrections and Great Armies.” 





RANK-JOBBING 


“‘I~ the merry days of Old England,” as 
people say, when houses had no chimneys, and 


glass windows were unknown, even in the palace 
of the King—when, instead of the gas lamps 
being lighted at twilight, every kind of fire was 
put out at the sound of the curfew-bell, still 
rung in some of our cathedral cities—when 
the landowners were really /ords, and the people 
were serfs, not even possessed of a surname ex- 
cept that borrowed, for distinction’s sake, from 
the hill, or valley, or stream, or tree, near which 
they lived—in those good old days, as they are 
called, the soilof England was divided in 60,000 
knights’ fees, and each knight was bound to 
furnish a soldier ready to fight in the cause of 
the King during the space of forty days. A 
capital plan it was, too; for, while the King 
obtained an army of 60,000 men, enough to 
frighten away any invader, the country might 
obtain peace within six weeks. Sometimes the 
landlords quarrelled with the king; and then 
they assembled their serfs, and gave him battle. 
“In the middle ages,” says Macaulay, ‘“‘re- 
sistance was an ordinary remedy for political 
distempers. . Ifa popular chief raised his 
standard in a popular cause, an irregular army 
could be assembled in a day. Regular army 
there was none. Every man had a slight 
_ tincture of soldiership, and scarcely any man 
more than a slight tincture. Society 
recovered from the shock as soon as the actual. 
conflict was over. The calamities of civil war 
were confined to the slaughter on the field of 
battle, and to a few subsequent executions 
and confisecations. In a week, the peasant was 
driving his team, and the Esquire flying his 
hawks over the field of Towton, or of Bosworth, 
as if no extraordinary event had interrupted the 
regular course of human life.’”’ In these trials 
of strength the British character was fashioned, 
and hardened into its invincibility of arms as’ 
well as of commerce; for, however our tender 
feelings may be shocked by the ‘“‘ bloody busi- 
ness’’ and sorry sight of warfare, still it is by 
war that the Englishman has been made what 
he is. Corruption, however, grew with civiliza- 
tion, or rather with time; and while the turbu- 
lent lord of the soil got infected with an itching 
palm, even the most chivalrous cavalier failed to 
think himself rewarded by the consciousness 
that he had “done the State some service.” 
Great men early began to give away places as 
bribes, and to sell them for what they would 
bring, to little men. It is pretty clear, too, that 
military commissions were amongst them, and 
the natural result was, military inefficiency. 


Charles I., however, turned even the failings of 
the soldiery to his account; for, having issued 
writs for borrowing money from his subjects, he 
billeted soldiers on those who would not lend. 
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and the Parliament for the control over the ill- 
paid, untrained militia mob, who did more harm 
to their own countrymen than to foreign ene- 
mies. There was no martial law. The soldier, 
if he knocked down his Colonel, could only be 
punished for a common assault; and General 
Conway’s bravest feat was his offer, if the 
martyr King would authorise him, to set up and 
execute martial law, and hang any civil lawyer 
who might assail him with quips and quirks. 
And then came Cromwell, terribly in earnest, 
and swept the existing military system away. 
His Ironsides became soldiers, because they had 
the right stuff in them, and were free men; not 
because they were hedgers and ditchers, and 
serfs. ‘‘ The mght man in the right place,”’ was 
Cromwell’s plan; and hence he made Blake an 
Admiral, though the brave Colonel knew nothing 
of seamanship; but then he possessed ‘ under- 
standing—that hand which can handle any tool.”’ 
Charles II. saw that regular soldiers were the 
best, and the militia the worst of ail troops, and 
would have had a standing army. but the 
loyal landed gentry threw it to the dogs like 
so much political physic. A standing army 
might be a good thing for the country; but, they 
urged, was not the standing army the handiwork 
of that arch-traitor, Cromwell? Worse still, 
would it not cut down the dignity of the landed 
gentry? Lord John Manners has not been the 
first to exclaim, ‘‘ Perish the country, but ‘ save, 
O save, our old nobility.’”” The militia was the 
aristocratic force—strange as this may seem now 
—the constitutional force, which had brought in 
‘the merry Monarch ;” and as for the regulars, 
trained in the triumphs of twenty years under 
Cromwell, why, they were ‘common soldiers.’’ 
‘ Every reflection castupon the militia,” says Ma- 
caulay, ‘‘ excited the indignation of both parties 
in the State. The array of thecounties was 
commanded almost exclusively by Tory noble- 
men and gentlemen. They were proud of their 
military rank, and considered an insult offered 
to the service to which they belonged as offered 
to themselves. They were also perfectly aware 
that whatever was said against a militia was said 
in favour of a standing army; and the name of 
a standing army was hateful to them. One such 
army had held dominion in England. 
There was scarce a rural grandee who could not 
tell a story of wrongs and insults suffered by 
himself, or by his father, at the hands of the 
Parliamentary soldiers. One old cavalier had 
seen half his manor-house blown up. The here- 
ditary elms of another had been hewn down. A 
}third could never go into his parish church 
without being reminded, by thedefaced scutcheons 
and headless statues of his ancestry, that Oliver’s 
red-coats had once stabled their horses: there.” 
Hence, then, just as the Parliament fought 





Out of this grew the struggle between the Crown 


Charles I. to retain their control over the militia, 
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the landed gentry were almost ready to fight | little, they had been saddled with the burthen of 
Charles II. for desiring to get rid of the force. | a standing army in spite of their teeth. Finally, 
In the end, the Sovereign who “ never said a/the refusal of the Dumbarton regiment to em- 
silly thing, and never did a wise one,” was pre- | bark for Holland, led to the establishment of a 
vented by the militia muster folk from doing one | code of martial laws—in other words, the Mutiny 
of the few sensible things he had meditated. | Act—which is the charter of a standing army, 
The only regular troops he was allowed to main-|and the bulwark of the people. But all the 
tain, consisted of a body of poor gentlemen | abuses of the militia system were perpetuated 
ruined in his father’s cause : these were the germ | in the standing army. Commands were given 
of the present Life-Guards and Horse-Guards. | to partisans for every thing but military apti- 
In place of a standing army, every man worth | tude. Commissions were openly sold, or trucked 
£500 a-year was required to find a horse sol-|away for votes. Captain Kendall once voted 
dier; every man worth £200 a-year a foot sol- | against King James’s Government, though a rot- 
dier ; while poorer fellows were lumped together, | ten borough had returned him by royal mandate, 
and forced to find a soldier amongst them. The and he had been rewarded with one hundred head 
soldiers provided their own powder and shot; at | of rebels, sentenced to transportation. ‘‘ Sir,” said 
least, those who were armed with muskets—an | Middleton to him, ‘have you not received a 
admirable plan for giving every man a personal | troop of horse in His Majesty’s service ?” ‘‘ Yes,”” 
interest in an economic expenditure and a blood- | replied Kendall, ‘‘ but my eldest brother is just 
less struggle. Every Sir Hudibras who ‘rode | dead, and has left me £700 2-year.” Colonelcies 
out a colonelling,” had a property in the regi- | were held by men who never saw their regi- 
ment he raised. Dryden thus describes the force | ments, with leave and license to make a profit out 
which was the result :— of the men’s clothing, by the aid of cheap 

The country rings around with loud alarms, tailors—*‘ the off-reckonings,” as the “‘ cabbage” 

And, raw in field, the rude militia swarms ; was more genteelly styled. The army, in fact, 

Mouths without hands, maintained at vast expense, became what it is now—a manufactory of rank, 

In peace a charge, in war a weak defence. a ladder of advancement, sold at so much the 
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of the ins and outs of this curious practice. 
gentleman, be he noble lord or simple landlord, 
in transmitting the family face, generally finds 
himself with two or three sons to be provided 
for. The eldest-born, of course, lives at home 
at ease, for he is the canal used to convey pro- 
perty from one generation to another. If there 
is a clever fellow amongst them, he is put in the 
way of showing it at the bar, or in Parliament ; 
and a little talent goes a long way amongst 
great people. But if there is a cadet, fit for 
nothing, he has the choice of being made a par- 
son or a soldier; and, unless there is a fat living 
in the family, he is sure to choose the red coat. 
Then shopkeepers, who have assumed the dignity 
with the wealth of a merchant ; tailors who are 
clothiers ; and money-lenders who are bankers, 
often work up their worst stuff into military 
officers. If a mercantile man has a son with 





“Stout once a month, they march a blustering band, step, just as grosser articles are sold by the yard 
And ever, but in time of need, at hand. ? : : : - 
—a profession in which no man can get on by 
Drawn up in rank and file, they stood prepared, 
Of seeming arins to make a short essay, The sale of commissions had become such a 
nuisance in 1788, that King George determined 
Yet, in spite of the popular prejudice against a 
standing army, the Horse-Guards expanded into | of legalising what had been a statuteable crime, 
Foot Guards ; the English mercenaries who had | and going snacks in the douceur. 
fought under Gustavus, the “ Lion of the North,” 

} made, if we had not become used to it, would 
regiments of ruffians raised, it might even be! be as ludicrous to us as the Calmuck fashion of 
said, transported, to garrison Tangier, the mar- 

horns, or the Indian decoration of a fish-bone 
II., became the 2nd regiment“ Kirke’s Lambs,” | stuck through the nose. Let us describe some 
as they were afterwards sarcastically called, in| 
colours, as soldiers against the Infidel, and to their | 
atrocious cruelties against the Duke of Mon- | 
mercenaries, who had aided to deliver the Nether- | 
lands, under Maurice of Nassau, became the | 
the colour of their coat-linings, or as we now | 
say, facings; and for its good conduct, as it may | 
given to no other, of marching through the City 
of London with drums beating and colours fly- 
Another Tangier regiment became the 4th Foot. | 
James II. disdained, as he said, to trust the de- | 
the militia with contempt, and hurried on his 
overthrow by raising the first six regiments of | 
numbered from and after the 7th Fusileers. | ness, and the lad himself is too good a judge to 
Then came King William with his Dutch Guards; | invest his six or seven thousand pounds in mili- 


This was the morn when, issuing on the guard, : . 
: merit, even if he were as clever as Marlborough. 
Then hasten to be drunk—the business of the day. 
to cure it; and effected it by the novel expedient 
! The manner in which military officers are 
became the Ist or Royal Regiment. One of the 
ornamenting the head with a pair of deer’s 
riage portion of Catherine, Queen of Charles | 
A 
allusion to the Paschal Lamb inscribed on their | 
mouth’s followers. Another band of English 
Srd Regiment, or Buffs, as they are called, from | 
beassumed. Thisregiment possesses the privilege, 
ing, without asking leave of the Lord Mayor. | 
fence of the kingdom to “beef-eaters,”’ so passing | 
Dragoon Guards, and nine regiments of Infantry, | any brains, he puts him into some way of busi- 
and atl ength the people found that, by little and | tary rank—a speculation which yields no return, 
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and in which the whole amount may be lost, if| 
he happen to die in his bed or be killed like a 
hero. But if there is a gawky son, who con- 
siders himself ‘‘ too much of a gentleman to 
work as the ‘ governor’ does,” oris ‘ not such 
a fool as that,” why, papa determinesthat he must 
get him a commission. And now let us describe 
the modus operandi. Papa writes to the Horse- 

Guards, offering to buy a commission for the 
boy; but hundreds of papas have done so before 
him, and hundreds more will do so after him ; 

gnd unless he does something more than this— 
that is, if he is not one of your very great men, 
who have only to ‘‘ask and have’’—his son’s 
name will stick at the bottom of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s list until the youngest drummer in the 
service has become the oldest veteran. But 
papa knows General Bang, who has interest at 
head-quarters; or there is the borough member, 
Mr. Barkaway, to whom he has given his vote 
and interest, and a Member of Parliament is in- 
terest incarnate; and either the General or the 
Member pushes him through the difficulty. But 
papa need not despair, even if he is not a great 
man, or even if he is not on terms with an in- 
terest. He has only to pop an advertisement into 
the newspapers to this effect :—‘‘ Douceur—T wo 
hundred sterling thanks will be given to any 
lady or gentleman procuring for the advertiser 
a Government appointment, legally saleable. 
Address,’ ’ &., Ke. Now, a commission in the 
army is le ogally saleable ; it is only the broker- 
age which is illegal. But then, who need know 
onything about that? Sometimes a lady ap- 
pears on the scene, and undertakes to do the job 
through her friend, Lord Noodle; and some- 





times a veteran, that is, of the club and the | 
official waiting-room—and having come to an 
understanding “with papa, he goes down to the 
Horse-Guards, and strongly recommends his | 
friend’s son—a fine, promising young fellow, 
effects a bargain between Her Majesty and her 
aspiring subject, and pockets his commission on 
the transaction. Pa, and especially Ma, are 
quite reconciled to the dirty work, on seeing 
‘Gustavus Potts, gent.,’ 
as an Ensign in the 105th Foot, or as a second 
Lieutenant in the 106th Fusiliers ; sisters and 
cousins are delighted, because Gus. 
charming in his uniform; while all simple, 
honest-going people are astonished to see a lad | 


to whom they would not trust a litter of pup- | Lieut.-Gen’yal 


pies, made officer over a body of men. 

This is no fi ancy picture: it is the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. It was our fortune, not 
long since, to spend an evening at an hospital, 
amongst the wounded men of the Alma, Bala- 
klava, and Inkerman; and truly they formed a 
pitiable sight, which might well make stern men 
weep. Hundreds of men, many of them mere 
boys, scarcely one of them thirty years old, “in 
battle lopped away, with half their limbs, re 


crawling about in the feebleness and sadness of 
suffering, some without an arm, some without a 


looks so} intimated that he had got his commission. 
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leg, more than one without any ; many mutilated, 


beaalanedl blinded ; all broken in health; their 


bodies smashed and shattered, as if they had 
been so much dead wood or senseless stone. 
There they sat, poor relics of battle, wrecks of 
manhood in its prime, conversing with their 
friends in a spirit of modesty, which added true 
dignity to the men who shattered the masses of 
the Russians on the Alma like so much glass; 
who rode in that ride through the “ valley of the 
shadow of death,” the like of which has never 
once occurred in the wide sweep of history, ex- 
tending from the day of Balaklava to the 
day of Thermopyle ; and who stood up against 
overpowering masses at Inkerman, like the 
British oak itself, which never bends to the 
storm till it breaks. There they sat, with 
the ghastly marks of valour yet green, taking no 
credit to themselves, but awarding the honour 
of the victory to the noble French. Not one 
word of complaint did they utter, though a year 
ago they went forth in the pride of youth and 
strength, and are now cast upon our shores by 
the storm of war, hacked and hewed, crippled 
and disabled, to fight for their daily bread. And 
then, when the Chaplain uttered the words, ‘‘ Let 
us pray,” all the poor fellows who were able 
reverently fell on their knees before God their 
Maker; while those who could not, bowed down 
their broken bodies between their crutches, which 
stood up above the heads of the assemblage, 
emblems of the cross which henceforth they 
must bear. While gazing with a heart stirred 
to the very depths at “this moving tragedy with- 
out scenery or decorations; while listening to a 
veteran officer, a gentleman’s son, who had en- 
listed in the ranks and risen to be an officer in his 


| father’s regiment—who had trained the regiment, 


and was thorou; ghly beloved by it—who was 
borne on the shoulders of his men when he 
_quitted the army, and was honoured with a ser- 
| vice of plate by the officers—yet in twenty years 


‘had not risen above the rank of Lieutenant, be- 


cause he was poor; it was while these proofs of 
‘the wrong and cruelty of the purchasing system 


’ appear in the Gazette, | were before our eyes, that a stripling, who a 


month before had asked us to recommend him 


“a jolly good cram,” ‘“‘a deuced good coach,” 


And 
on asking, ‘‘How?’’ we were told, “Oh, Mrs. 
wrote to Sir John . and he spoke to 


, who is at , you know ; 
199 














and so the thing is manage 

We turn from these maimed realities of war 
to its gallant show. The boy is intoxicated with 
delight at getting his commission. He sees him- 
self arrayed in habiliments which are too elegant 
to be defiled with blood, brandishing his sword in 
the sunshine at a review, envied by his school- 
pfellows, and admired by the “beauty and 
fashion of the neighbourhood,” as the news- 
papers say. But does the Queen get a soldier? 
We assert, from some considerable 





experience, 
that nine times out of ten the military neophyte 
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goes into the army to wear a dashing uniform, | ally crosses the “pig’s skin,” or turns jockey, 
to enjoy the license which young blood in- | takes a part in an amateur play, or even joins in 
stinctively desires, to be dressed in a “ little brief ‘a lark, and spends a great deal of time lounging 
authority,’ to range about the world agreeably , about the streets in a short coat and a low hat, 
—for anything beyond vanity and his own en- occasionally bolting round a corner double-quick, 
joyment he has generally little thought, and very to dodge a martinet General of the district, who 
often has less capacity. It would be absurd has issued astrict G. O.,* commanding officers to 
to suppose that he dreams of being a light to| wear their uniforms at all times, under pain of 
other men—he, a gentleman, an example of arrest. All he has to do in getting on is to post 
morality, temper, and courtesy to the common the money when it is wanted, and he may even 
soldiers! He scarcely reflects that to bear the jump over the heads of clever fellows, if rich, 
sword involves an awful responsibility. Behold | and they happen to be poor; and Providence 
him now, introduced to his brother officers—the seems to delight in giving some men goods in- 
boy of yesterday, the man to-day—inferior in stead of brains, and others brains in lieu of 
rank as the youngest, but equal in social po- goods. Thus, then, the army has ceased to be 
sition to the oldest, even the grim, dry, old a profession; arms are become a pastime; the 
Colonel himself, as an “ officer and gentleman”— | the art of war is reduced to a mode of killing 
taking his place at the mess-table b¥ night, and | time agreeably. Young men of family enter a 
tossing off his pint of port regularly—it will | regiment as they would a club; and then it is a 
be well if that is all—and having his own rooms, | capital introduction to society, and throws wide 
where he may get up a private bout, rattle the open the portals of matrimony. Young men 
dice, shuffle the cards, and do what he likes | without grandfathers, too, enter it because it con- 
without scandal. He now learns the art and / fers high caste, and may be made a ladder to the 
mystery of the ‘ goose step,”’ gets set up straight | envied circles of the haut ton. But they have 
as a ramrod, goes through the manual and' no inducement to become scientific soldiers, be- 


platoon exercises, and is then told off for duty. 
The novelty of the thing makes him zealous at 


starting ; but he generally discovers the folly of | 


zeal long before the expiration of the two years 


which he is allowed to make himself acquainted | 


with the interior management, economy, and 


discipline of a regiment. Why should he bother | 


himself about the regimental books, when the 


‘cause money is the moving power of promotion. 
They have, besides, no intention of making 
the regiment their home—it is only their run ; and 
certainly not of roughing it, as some of them have 
been forced todo in the Crimea. We cast no im- 
putation upon the courage of our officers. They 
have shown themselves ready to face anything, 
and fight against any odds; they have rushed 





into the thick of battle like bull-dogs into the 
lion’s mouth; in short, to pay them the highest 
compliment possible, they have fought as reso- 
kits, and all that, when the Captain does not?! lutely as the common soldiers. But as one of 
Why should he trouble himself to learn things | the French Generals exclaimed, when he beheld 
which will be of no use to him in the way of | the mad charge of Balaklava, ‘‘ This is magnifi- 
promotion? Besides, a zealous officer is gene-| cent; but itis not the art of war!’ Our officers 
rally looked upon as a common disturber of the 


can fight to the death; but they cannot teach 
regiment ; and before now, a Captain who has re- | the soldier to fight to the best advantage, to 
jected the black bread supplied to his men, has! shelter himself, to feed himself, to develop the 
had his judgment reversed by a regimental board, | resources which are latent in every man against 
though the stuff would actually stick to a wall almost every emergency; and hence our troops 
iike so much putty, and has been mulcted in the in the Crimea, not being in barracks with a 
cost of it by way of putting a stop to his over- | market close at hand, have perished by thou- 
nice officiousness, and repressing so painful an | sands from their helplessness, as well as from 
example to his brother officers. The internal the neglect of their Generals. 
regulation of the regiment is, then, abandoned; But then, it is said, even if the purchasing 
by common consent to the Serjeant, and to the | system is absurd, yet it gives us gentlemen for 
Adjutant and Quarter- Master, who, having gene- | officers. But however desirable this may be, 
rally been promoted from the ranks, are con- | still the fact is, that an army is intended not to 
sidered the proper persons to do the pay work. | give us gentlemen but to give us soldiers. The 
The new-fledged officer soon finds out that these | supporters of things as they are, are sharp-witted 
continual drills are a ‘bore ;”’ these movements | enough to discover the absurdity of promoting 
upon geometrical principles, which are never per- | men to commissions simply because they are pri- 
formed in the face of an enemy, are ‘ cursedly | vate soldiers; but they stumble into the kindred 
stupid;” and this mounting guard in some dismal | absurdity of making men officers because they 
hole, and visiting sentries every touch and turn, !are gentlemen. It is the old story of the beam 
night and day, is an “infernal nuisance.” It! and the mote.. Supposing the choice lay between 
is grinding wind. The officer, therefore, gradu- | officering the army with mere soldiers, or mere 
ally devotes all his attention to his personal 
diversions. He keeps a dog, buys rats, occasion- 


Serjeant is up to the thing, arid is a better clerk 
than he? Why should he care about the men’s 
messes, their cooking, their pots, kettles, and 





* Garrison Order. 
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gentlemen, common sense and public safety 
would decide in favour of the mere soldiers. It 
is undoubtedly a great advantage to unite the 
soldier and the gentleman in the officer; but 
while we cannot do without the one, we can 
do without the other. The implement of war 
is the one thing needful—not the polish, useful 
as it may be: that, after all, is ‘mere leather 
and prunella.’’ By the purchasing system, you 
are not sure of getting what you must have— 
soldiers. You are not even sure of getting 
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‘men is worse than the first, for the om in 
the ranks are gencrally the greatest blackguards. 
But this is the natural fruit of the present 
system, not its natural defence. Why is it that 
the army is recruited from the reprobates of 
society > Because ‘ those who enter here, leave 
hope behind.” Soldicring has been made hope- 
less work, by forcing up the position of the 
officer, and screwing down the position of the 
soldier, thus widening the chasm of rank which 
naturally separates them; and, therefore, the 





gentlemen, as many men who are gentlemen ‘army is shunned by all but ruined and desperate 
officially, are not in character. But if the prizes| men; all who can earn their salt in any other 
as well as the blanks of the army were offered | way reject the red coat. Yet this is the strongest 
to the ranks, you are sure of getting soldiers, | reason of all against the purchasing system. 
and almost sure of getting gentlemen. In truth, | The Queen wants officers, but disdains to make 
the common soldier who can win two or three | them from the raw material of the ranks; and, 
good-conduct stripes, amidst the trials and therefore, nothing but inferior material can be 


temptations of the barrack-room, must be an 
uncommon man; while the Serjeant who pos- 
sesses the self-command and firmness of character 
which enable him to hold himself above the 
men, while one of them, will generally be found 
fit for a higher position, though he may lack ele- 
gance in society. These qualities make the 


gentleman, not the adventitious circumstance of 


being born the son of your father. Common 
sons of one parent as we all are, we do not see 
any more ditticulty in making the social creature 
out of “the poor and honest soger,” than there 
was in making him out of the gentleman’s an- 
cestors; nor do we believe, like some of the 


drawn into the ranks. It is because we do not 
systematically promote from the ranks, that the 
army gets so many blackguards instead of more 
‘men worthy of promotion. It is quite clear 
from actual experience, that encouragement 
would make our rank and file even better men 
than they have shown themselves with pen and 
bayonet—pouring out the natural affections and 
piety of their hearts, and standing in the grim 
red line of battle. 

Besides, ‘‘ those who live in glass-houses 
should never throw stones.”” Are the military 
officers better behaved, as a class, than the rank 
and file, even though they are “ gentlemen?” 








French Legitimists, that noble blood — The public have lately been afforded a vivid 
more oxygen than simple blood. Sir Charles/ picture of the interior of a regiment, in the 
Napier committed the daring innovation of | famous Perry case—‘“ officers and gentlemen”’ 
naming a private soldier in the despatch of the | pulling each other out of bed, smashing doors, 
battle of Meance. He held that “every private | turning the house out of windows, one forced to 
soldier was a gentleman by profession ;’’ and we|go through the broad-sword exercise in his 
believe, from the noble spirit in heart, as well as| shirt, another inviting everybody to “come 
arms, which our soldiers have displayed in the | and see my woman,” and others drinking wine 
Crimea, that—give them the opportunities and | with her, and another writing to his chum that 
the inducements, as Napier meant to do—/‘‘these are famous quarters ’’— Windsor, mark 
they will become gentlemen in fact. The arti- | you—the residence of the Queen—“ there are 
ficial manners of society are, after all, easily such lots of fine women;’’ not to speak of 
obtained by association. ‘the deplorable state of mind which many of 

Lord Lovaine cannot abide that the common | these “ officers and gentlemen” exhibited in the 
soldier should ‘‘ come between the wind and his | answers, ‘‘I can’t remember.’ We assert that 
nobility.” He, and other dilletanti officers, tell the 46th Foot is a daguerreotype of half the 
us that the army is recruited from amongst low regiments in Her Majesty’s service, though they 
people ; and, therefore, common soldiers are not | have the wit, following the advice of Napoleon, to 
fit to associate as equals with officers who are |“ wash their dirty linen at home.” Startling as 
gentlemen. We admit that the army is to a/it may be to some persons, we are only saying 
great degree compounded of the refuse of that which is as notorious as the red coat itself 
society—is the lumber of the land swept to the in garrison towns. The officers are generally 
war: The honest labourer generally enlists in| famous for dog-fighting, cat-hunting, and 
a fit of passion or disappointment, or to keep out | badger-baiting; they are the sporting cha- 
of the workhouse; rarely from the proper im- ‘racters of the neighbourhood; the patrons and 
pulses that might animate a soldier. A gentle- dupes of the Jews ; and, whether they deserve it 
man or a tradesman’s son ‘never acts so|or not, they get the credit of breaking all the 
foolishly,” or “throws himself away,” as the | lamps, wrenching off all the knockers, and 


phrase is in such cases, unless he is a scamp, or|kicking up all the rows, which are broken, 
has lost his situation, or has broken down as an | wrenched, and kicked up in the place. The 
actor, or has quarrelled with his friends; and} barrack is a great brothel, where fathers in- 
truly may it be said that the last state of these | variably go in the first instance to seek their 
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missing daughters: ‘she has been to barracks” 
is, 
against a ‘female. 
soldiers who bring this disgrace on the red coat ; 

they are stopped at the gate with their loose 
fish; they have no private door—no “hole in 
the wall, ** made for their special purpose; the 


common barrack-room is not polluted by the | 
scenes which may be witnessed in the officers’ | 
It is not surprising, then, that if a, 


quarters. 
girl below the rank of those who polk at the 
assembly, and legitimately flirt on the parade, 


is seen talking to an officer, her character is | 


gone from that moment; or that if an officer, 
with the purest intentions, presents himself at 


a tradesman’s ball, he is coolly told, by fathers | 


and brothers, as well as swains, that he has 


made a mistake, and is requested to withdraw. | | 


In a garrison-town that we know, in the short) 


in fact, the foulest charge that can be made | 
But it is not the common | 
be endured, because it cannot be cured—it 


argument against 1t. 





IN THE ARMY. 


confesses that nobody would dream of originating 


such a system now—that it exists only because 
it exists. It is an evil, we are told, that must 


would be too expensive for that. The coun- 
try has taken people’s money for commis- 


sions, to the tune of eight millions sterling, 
and cannot refund. The State, like Sir John 
Falstaff, likes not ‘that paying back—'tis 


double trouble.” ‘Then it is said that a Ser- 
geant is positively injured by the gift of a com- 


mission, because he becomes placed above his 


means; but this is one of the consequences of 
officering the army with rich men only, and an 
Then it is said that the 
purchasing system is a capital one for the Ser- 
geant; for directly he gets a commission, he 
sells out, and retires with a little fortune ; that 
is to say, an inducement is held out to the most 


epace of three years, one officer, a noble lord—| experienced soldiers to quit the army—as, in 


the son of a noble duke—a pill: w of his party, 
was caught in the very act of perpetrating a 
filthy outrage, and locked up all night in the 
station-house ; another was convicted of a gross 
outrage against unhappy women; another was | 


compelled by the military authorities to prosecute | pounder, and hollow shot, too. 


| governors of gaols, 


‘fact, they do—to become chiefs of police and 
and discharge other duties 
requiring disciplined men. F inally, comes Lord 
Palmerston with the grandest argument of all 
in favour of things as they are—a very 68- 
It is impossible, 


anymph who had broken the guard-house windows | | he declare 's, to substitute merit for money as the 


because he would not pay the w ages of sin; and | 
another, the son of a noble lord, who at that | 
time held the highest official position under the 


ground of promotion, because it is impossible to 
| define what merit is. Well, then, we are driven 
to conclude that the noble lord owes his high 


Crown, prosecuted some fair and frail acquaint- | position to his threescore and ten years, to luck, 


ances who had, while visiting him at his quar- 
ters, helped themselves from his purse. <A 
friend of ours was knocked up early one morn- 
ing, and appealed to “as a good Conservative ”’ | 
to bail out a noble lord from the watch-house, 
‘fin order that he might be off to stand his 
election for a rather celebrated city.” Now we 
‘speak by the card” of what we know; these. 


to dodgery, to sheer accident, not to mere merit. 
“Friend,” as the old philosopher says, ‘‘ the 
hook will not stick in that soft cheese!” Merit 
‘may be overborne by influence, as it is in the 
‘navy; it may be defeated by envy; but that 


| the public opinion of a regiment, or of a people, 
‘eannot detect merit, even in the midst of its 


modesty, is a demonstration of audacity made 


things are not fancies, but facts, which may be! to mask ‘weakness. 


proved by the dry, hard evidence of the police- | 


book. Nor are they isolated instances, but 
the constant incidents of garrison life. We do 


not urge them in disparagement of the men, so | 
benefited by it. 


much as of the system. Such things are the 
natural result of collecting together a number of 
full-blooded, high-spirited young men, with 
money in their pockets, surrounded by tempta- 
tions, deprived of every inducement to develop | 
any latent talent they may possess, and uncon- | 
trolled by that best police of all—work. We | 
repeat, we do not speak from antipathy to the 
class ‘‘gentleman;’” for we believe that the sons of | 
tradesme n, farmers, and labourers would do just 
the same, 
But, w hen we he: ar gallant officers, whose ser- | 
vices consist m: \inly i in mounting guard at the | 
Palace, and in fighting the battles of party, 
describing common soldiers as little better than 
a set of scamps, to bolster up a system calculated 
to exclude all but scamps from the army—then 
we may fairly retort, “‘ Look at home!” 

No one is rash enough to defend the purchas- 
ing system upon principle. Lord Palmerston 





neck, 
‘officer not only runs the risk of losing his life, 





We desire to see the purchasing system 
overthrown, not merely because it injures the 
country by blighting military talent, but for the 
sake of the officers who are supposed to be 
It is unfair to send a man into 
the battle-field with a fortune tied round his 
liable to confiscation if he falls. The 


but his family of losing the price of “his com- 
mission. Furthermore, unless the officer be a 
‘rich man, the purchasing system cuts him off 
from the highest ranks of the army. He rises 
‘to the rank of Colone | by paying a round 10,000/., 

the legal price, and illegal bonus—for the regu- 


if placed in similar circumstances. ‘lations are shamelessly violated, and the pe nalty 


of expulsion for paying more than the regulated 
price openly ridiculed. But if he would become 
a General, he must forfeit his 10,0007. Com- 
paratively few men can afford to do that, and 
therefore, when Colonels are getting towards 
the top of the list, they sell out, to escape the 
catastrophe of promotion; and thus the higher 
commands are wholly abandoned to the rich and 
aristocratic. It is all very well to say that the 
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purchasing system, by leading to continued|inevitably be the rule in the army; not the 
retirements, advances the rate of promotion, | wrong man in the wrong place, because he has 
and that it enables us to officer the army | money to post. ‘It is a terrible thing,” says 
cheaply: promotion would be rapid enough if! Pascal, ‘to reflect on the effect of rank: it 
no more officers were appointed than are wanted, | gives to a child newly born a degree of conse- 
instead of sowing the country broad-cast with quence, which half a century of labour and 
Captains and Colonels; and a great country like| virtue could not procure.” It is one of the 
England ought to be above practising such a|consequences of this terrible thing, that two 
paltry economy. It is, moreover, a penny-wise | men stand shoulder to shoulder in battle, equally 
and pound-foolish economy. If officers were| brave, equally ready to die for their country, 
paid properly while they are at work, as the/equally deserving, while one gets promotion 
American officers are, not only would the work | because he is rich, and the other is refused it, 
be better done, but there would be no necessity | because he is poor. Such a system has outlived 
for the jobbing in clothing, the extra pay, the |its age; and, moreover, the aristocracy which 
pensions, the sinecures, and the ‘‘ dead weight,’’ | enjoys its benefits, really does not require its 
which are the compensation to officers for going| continuance. The British aristocracy is, after 
to war, as they do literally, at their own charges. | all, an aristocracy of merit, not of descent; an 

The purchasing system is an outrage of com-| aristocracy which has sprung up in these latter 
mon sense, and therefore must fall. The!days from great statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, 
country will no longer tolerate its mili-|and merchants; and the force of character 
tary Hindooism. Opposition to such a change | which placed its founders in their high position 
as propriety dictates will only precipitate its| will enable their descendants, in the long run, 
fall, as surely as the trickling rill becomes, |to maintain themselves in the foremost rank of 
by damming back, a flood. The time is coming | the nation, whether in peace or war. But if 
when “ the right man in the right place’’ will! they cannot, why then—let them fall. 
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Or all great national institutions poverty is the | him to market, and see what becomes of the few 
greatest and the most permanent. Riches make | weekly shillings which, under the name of 
to themselves wings and fly away, but poverty | wages, our commercial and industrial usages 
makes to itself’ burdens and remains for ever. | award him in return for the labour of his life. 

Only individuals can become wealthy, but whole| Respectability turns up its nose at the poor 
populations may be steeped in penury, by the ; man’s market; and if it condescends to acknow- 
mismanagement of their rulers or their own|ledge the necessity of such a thing, takes espe- 
guilty. supineness and indolence, of which the cial care to withhold all recognition of its 
world has witnessed examples before to-day. | existence. Neither the poor man nor his pro- 
But what the history of nations shows far more | viders care much for that. By a mutual but 
frequently than it does the beggary of an entire | tacit compact, respectability and poverty divide 
people, is the violent contrast of magnificence | the metropolis between them—the former keep- 
and luxury with squalor and necessity in its | ing the broad and stately channels of intercourse, 
direst forms. Notwithstanding the poetical de-|and the latter retiring to the rear among the 


nunciation— shadowy by-ways or the fallen and faded loca- 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, lities where fashion flourished in ages past, but 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay— whence she has flown to more congenial haunts. 


it would seem to be very like a settled law that |The poor man’s market, like himself, lies for the 
the decay of one class in a state should be co- | most part out of the sphere in which gentility 
temporaneous with the aggrandisement of ano- | revolves—like him, too, it affects not the pomp 
ther; and it might not be difficult to prove that} and glitter and show that apes prosperity, 
the one condition of society is inseparable from | whether it be prosperous or not—and, again 
the other—if we had leisure to do it, which we | like him, it sometimes has not where to house 
have not just now. It is enough for our present | itself, and is a vagabond upon the face of the 
purpose that the “poor are with us always,” |earth. We must look at it in some of its 
and that we can take the poor man by the but- | various departments as they lie scattered here 
ton, follow him, at any rate, if we cannot lead|and there throughout the metropolis, for the 
him, where we will—twist and turn him, and! convenience of the masses, to whom they suppl 

cross-examine him at our leisure, and get some | the necessaries of life. It does not m signify 
good out of him now and then, for which we, if} with what department we begin, and we may 
Wwe be wise, are all the better, and he is none|as well take the hint given us by a venerable 





the worse. Our present design is to accompany | Israelite with three hats on his head and « ecor- 
t 
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t sack on his back, who growls ‘Old 
Clo’’’ as he passes our window, and the contents 
of whose bag will soon go to augment the stores 
of the 

Second-hand Slops and Clothing Market. 
When respectability casts its slough, poverty 
gets into it. 
wearing breeches; and though it may not date 
back as far as the fig-leaf era, it must have been 
in yogue pretty shortly after. But in our day 
the poor man cannot help himself to the rejected 
garment without the aid of a middleman, and 
hence the army of street-patrolling Jews, and 
the establishment of a rag fair, not merely in 
Monmouth-street, but in every populous quarter 
where the labouring man finds a home through- 
out London. The second-hand clothes-shop 
has grown latterly about as ubiquitous as the 
gin-shop; it is repeated at intervals almost as 
regular as the gas-lamps along whole lines of 
crowded thoroughfares, such as Ratcliffe High- 
way, the Whitechapel Road, the Westminster 
Road, &c., and is found not unfrequently in 
conjunction with a pawn-shop. Saturday night, 
when, if ever, the poor man has money in his 
purse, is the chief season of traffic—then it is that 
he recruits his wife’s wardrobe as well as his own, 
buys little Billy a new cap, or Billy’s mother a 
new gown, neither of them half worn out by 
six months’ wear. At the same place, too, he 
will buy a pair of patched sheets or a winter 
blanket, when his bedding wants renewing, or 
a faded silk handkerchief, or a new old shirt 
when his linen is at a low ebb. A new Sunday 
coat is a matter of more importance; and sup- 
posing him to be too wise and prudent to pur- 
chase and pay for it on the tally system, you 
may chance to see him, when such an outlay 
has to be made, attending the sale-room of 
unredeemed pledges on a view-day, in order 
to make his choice among the garments to be 
sold. The quarterly sale will commence to- 
morrow, and the large room is crammed with 


This is a law as old as the art of 
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this mode of managing so important a business 
to the uncertain process of fishing for a bargain 
among the Jew dealers of Houndsditch, who he 
feels assured would have the wind of him in 
some way or other. For serviceable slops 
wanted to stand the wear and tear of hard work, 
he prefers to deal for new articles at some well- 
known shop where the goods are ticketed and 
exposed to view, that they may be handled and 
felt and tried on, and in all respects approved, 
before there is a question of buying. Of such 
shops there is an abundance in every district 
in which there is a demand for substantial 
working attire—those in the streets running 
parallel with the course of the Thames below- 
bridge being among the most characteristic and 
remarkable. 

The Furniture Market of the poor man is as 
ubiquitous as the pawnbroker and the slop- 
seller. The poor man’s broker follows the poor 
man, go where he may, into the foulest and 
most beggarly haunts of the river-side slums, or 
out into the back-settlements of the suburbs. 
His stock is a sort of hospital of crippled chairs 
and crazy tables, of worm-caten bedsteads and 
populous bed-ticks, of rusty grates and iron 
pots, of washing-stools and wire fenders, of 
squares of Kidderminster carpet and scraps of 
oil-cloth, of broken sets of fire-irons and such 
luxuries as a copper tea-ketttle or a sofa bed. 
The sale shop resounds continually with the tap 
of the hammer, and reeks with the professional 
odour of hot glue. The good man himself is 
perpetually administering to the necessities of 
his stock in trade—now re-establishing a table 
—now setting the leg of a chair—now tinker- 
ing a pot, or soldering a kettle—now carding a 
mattress, or scouring a tick. If you are poor 
and want to furnish, he will part with any- 
thing beneath his roof, for a consideration ; he 
has no reserve with his customers—take what 


| you will—the chair in which he smokes his 


evening pipe, the bed on which he les—any- 


two or three thousand lots of everything em- | thing, so that you do business with him, and he 


braced under the comprehensive denomination|is your grateful, humble servant. 


The only 


of “‘ goods,” from necklaces, gold watches, and | new articles in his stock are a stout kitchen- 
diamond rings, to barrel organs, grand pianos, | table and an ironing-board, with perhaps a deal 


and taxed carts. 
at a convenient height at least five hundred 


coats of every imaginable cut and pretension, | 
and these he commences overhauling and trying | for which there is many a poor woman in the 


neighbourhood who sighs more sincerely than 


on with edifying diligence. By the time he has 


slipped into twenty or thirty of them, he has | 


found two or three, either of which will answer 
his purpose ; he writes down their numbers, or 
' ticks them off in the catalogue; and to-morrow 
he will come and bid, or send his wife if he 
can’t come himself, until one of them is knocked 
down at his price—and on Sunday next, 
especially if it be Whitsunday, he will come 
forth shining in the gloss of a new coat glim- 
mering under the influence of the “ patent re- 
viver,” for which he has disbursed such a thing, 
perhaps, as eleven and sixpence. He prefers 


But around the walls hang | 
| somebody’s own painting. Then he has for sale, 





chest of drawers of doubtful manufacture and 


besides, that useful domesticimplement, a mangle, 


ever did fortune-hunter for a heiress—looking 
upon its possession as a sure means of keeping 
the wolf from the door in case the husband 
should fall sick, or employment should fail. 
We need scarcely add that the poor man’s 
broker is a poor man himself. Sometimes he 
is a superannuated auctioneer’s porter, unable 
any longer to carry burdens—sometimes he is a 
peripatetic jobber about town, perambulating 
the streets by day in search of work, and leav- 
ing the shop in charge of wife or child until he 
comes home in the evening—and again, the 
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broker may be a lorn widow condemned to! which, owing to the improvidence of the work- 
haunt the tail end of auction sales to buy up| ing classes, prevails largely in London. Many 
lots of refuse and sundries, in order to screw a | of the tally-shops are large establishments doing 
livelihood from a floating capital of a few pounds. | an extensive business and dealing in everything 
We need not point to any particular district as| that a housekeeper can possibly require, save 
the furniture mart of poverty. It is true that|and except provisions — household furniture, 
quondam ‘‘ Mutton-hill” and the surrounding | linen, clothing, bedding, ironmongery, hard- 
tributaries to the channels of Clerkenwell—that | ware, and china and glass. In addition to the 
Seven Dials and the countless creeks that dis- | usual force of shopmen, the tally-masters have 
embogue into that lake of filth—and the} to keep an extra staff of accountants and of col- 
offshoots of the New-cut, are especially fruitful | lectors, the latter of whom are continually tra- 
in such material wrecks of ruined homes as go} versing the district they serve, to gather the 
to furnish the poor man’s dwelling; but they | weekly payments. All this additional expense 
abound in every quarter where poverty hides its | those who purchase by the tally have to pay 
head, and cannot escape recognition. in the shape of an advanced price for the goods : 
The Second-hand Boot and Shoe Market| they have further to pay for the defaleations of 
affects pretty nearly the same habitat, though} those who do not pay at all or only in 
it is apt to creep into still darker crannies|and it is computed by a moderate calculation, 
and narrower slums. The quantity of de-| that from twenty to twenty-five per cent. upon 
funct leather that one sees exposed for sale| the value of goods is the price that the poor 
in the filthiest thoroughfares or no-thorough-| man thus pays for the accommodation of from 
fares in the condemned districts where none but | three to four months’ credit—a longer date being 
the most wretched resort, affords perhaps the | seldom allowed. The suicidal stupidity of such 
most striking commentary upon the grinding|a bargain rarely deters the improvident work- 
penury of a certain class, that London commerce|man from accepting it—his arithmetic never 
supplies. It is pretty evident that in the| helping him to a true perception of the case. 
stony-hearted streets of the metropolis any| We come now to the Poor Man’s Provision 
covering for the foot that will hold together} Market.-—The low-price baker, whose shop is 
but for a day or two has a money value.| everywhere, supplies him with bread, and ocea- 





‘Millions of these dilapidated wrecks of shoes | sionally, when he opens in a new neighbourhood, 


and boots must be sold annually, looking to the} with a glass of gin into the bargain. The low- 
immense stocks continually in the market and| price butcher, who generally attects those lines 
the celerity with which they disappear. For} of thoroughfare which are the arena of the 
any sum, no matter how small, the barefooted | Saturday night’s market, supplies him with 


_ vagabond may ventilate his toes in the black-| meat. It is at the Saturday night’s market that 


leaded remains of a shoe; he may even pur-| he usually lays in provision for the Sunday and 
chase an odd one if he wants it, and has no| the following week, and then he may be seen 
demand for its fellow. Mother can shut in| attended by his wife, and perhaps his children 
baby’s toes from the frost for two-pence or three-| to boot, transacting that important business. 
pence; and father, if he has no more to spare, | These markets present the most characteristic 
may don a pair of Bluchers stiffened into timber | spectacle that industrial London affords. They 
for ten-pence or a shilling. In London the) have no municipal organisation, no charters, 
neediest wretch alive never goes barefoot if he | privileges or by-laws; they have grown up out 
can help it, unless he be a ‘“‘canter,” doing the | of an imperative and irresistible necessity ; they 
dolorous dodge as an appeal to the public sym-' exist because they cannot be dispensed with, 
pathy—and in truth he is rarely under the and, like the tumultuous waters which rush 
necessity of so doing, as he can procure a pair| with the rising tide into any accidental hollow, 
of shoes, such as they are, at the cost of a pint they have found their own level, and reduced 
of beer or a “go” of gin. Perhaps the shoe-| themselves to a certain orderly phase, from the 
making trade, more than most others, illustrates pressure of a natural law. Wherever there is a 
the working of competition and the advantage crowded populace they are sure to arise, and 
derived from it to the public. The poor man though often presenting a scene of indefinable 
must be very poor indeed to resort to the mar-| uproar and confusion, are as sure to maintain a 
kets above-mentioned, inasmuch as there are a. sufficient degree of system and decorum to allow 
thousand respectable shops which will supply | of the transaction of business. Some of the 
him with “‘ Wellingtons” at the cost of six or ‘most noted are those of the Lambeth-marsh, of 
seven shillings, ‘“‘new footed,” if you like, but! the Borough-road, of Leather-lane, of White- 
not much the worse for that, as far as utility is| cross-street, the Goswell-road, Whitechapel ‘and 
concerned. Where two and a half millions Shorediteh—but their name is legion, and they 
have to be shod, the economy of shoemaking is| had need be numerous since it is probable that 
practically studied, and the poor man, more] they number among their customers the 
than any other party, gets the benefit. portion of a million souls. A stroll through 

In connexion with clothing and furniture, | of these markets on a fine Saturday night fs, to 














we may as Well allude briefly to the Zally System, | an observer who is in the right vein, : the 
Z 
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richest and most suggestive excursions which | 
the protean spectacle of city life can call on him 


to make. A hundred thousand people shall be 


congregated together in the space of half a mile, | 
beneath a canopy of lurid smoke proceeding from | 


countless gas-burners. The road, blocked up and 
impassable to carriages, shall be crammed with im- 


provised stalls and standings, old hampers, baskets | 


bottom upwards—shelving fish-trays, oyster- 


boards, or heaps of vegetables spread. or ‘piled | 


upon the ground. Amid this conglomerated 
mass the populace of basket or bag-laden wives, 
mothers, and working-men, move slowly about, 
chaffering and cheapening—now a joint of meat, 
now a brace of cabbages or a string of onions— 


now rushing into the baker’s for a packet of. 
flour—now stopping at the fish-stall to swallow | 


a dish of whelks or pickled eels—now bolting a 


pennyworth of oysters, or staying their appetite | 


for supper with a paper of pease-pudding from 


the cook-shop, where a fat man, stripped to his | 


shirt and steaming like a stoker, is weighing 
out boiled beef and carrots, as though his life de- | 
ended on getting through the round in a given 
time. All the while, without the pause of an 
instant, a Babel of noisy tongues rattles and 
rings upon the drum of the ear with a persist- | 
ence comparable to nothing but the dash of a 
stormy sea upon a pebbly beach. And above 
this current of ground-harmony swells the ex- 
plosive chorus of the dealers—‘“ What dye 
buy? what d’ye buy? Prime beef at six!” | 
shouts the butcher—‘‘ Hingans, hingans, here ; 
the last lot a bargin! Who says Hingans?” 
squeaks a small boy in a frantic falsetto— | 
ws Green peas,” roars another, ‘‘down to four- | 
pence! Here you are—the real marrowfats!”’ 
“« Buy a gridiron ! ’ shouts a third, “ a gridiron 
for ‘a penny.” ‘ Wink, wink, wink!’’ screams 
a dealer in periwinkles—‘‘ I shan’t,”’ 
wag, ‘‘ I want to look about me.’ ‘QO Lord!’ 
retorts Periwinkles, ‘‘ we’re struc k witty—mind | 
you don’t bite nobody, young man.” “ Padlocks, 
dog-collars, key-rings, here you are!” sings a} 
man in a ‘white apron, with his merchandise | 
strung ona pole. ‘‘ Mackarel, all alive, five a 
shillin !’ yells a fish- seller—and so on, through 
a hundred changes, re-echoes the ear- splitting | 
chorus. But these are not all. Among the | 
buyers and sellers stalks the blind man with a 


. . . _ | 
necklace of tags, bemoaning with unscemly * voci- | 


feration the loss of his ‘‘ precious eyesight,” and | 
beseeching the compassion of ‘‘ good christians.” 

Here, in a niche between two. shops, stands a 
ragged lad puffing out “ Villikins and his 
Dinah” upon a tin whistle, while a younger 
urchin goes round with the hat. ‘here a 
wooden- legged cripple is rasping off a psalm 
tune upon the violoncello, which his wife accom- 
panies with a cracked voice; and yonder a 
weaver from Lancashire, who finds it more pro- 


fitable to travel the kingdom with an exhibition | 


than to stick to his trade, is showing off a model 


bawls a! 


ofa loom to a group of wondering cockneys. | 
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You come to the conclusion, as you elbow your 
way through it, that the Saturday market is 
a market not only for provisions and house- 


hold necessaries of various sorts, but for 
fanciful or equivocal accomplishments as 


/various, and for beggary and imposture be- 
sides. From dusk till midnight, and in some 
places till long after midnight, this strange scene 
continues. As the hours roll away, the uproar 
modifies by degrees, and the crowd retires; but, 
owing to the obligations imposed upon the poor 
man by the late hour at which the week’s wages 
_are frequently paid, it happens regularly in some 
districts that the ‘‘wee short hour ayont the 
_twal’’ has expired ere he has the means of satis- 
fying the wants of his family. Worse than this, 
the same cause sometimes prevents him from 
making use of the Saturday’s market at all, and 
he has to drive his bargains on the Sunday 
,morning. The Sunday market is held on the 
‘same spot, and is precisely of the same character, 

wanting only the musical element and the im- 
| posture of the beggar tribes. It commences as 
‘early in the summer as half-past six in the 
‘morning, and continues until the hour of noon 
| hae struck. Its existence is in all respects a 
nuisance, as well to those who profit by it, who 
would be glad to abolish it if they could, as to 
| those who do not. It deprives the tradesman of 
| the rest he would be glad to enjoy on the Sun- 
|day—and robs both him and the poor man too of 


|the opportunity of worship. ‘The provisions 
which are the staple of these markets, as might 


naturally be supposed, are not of the best. Of 
the many thousands of cattle and sheep driven 
weekly to Smithfield, there is a round per 


‘centage which your respectable butcher will not 


look at—animals that have to be killed, as the 
saying is, to save their lives—old milch cows 
that will yield no more milk—pigs and sheep of 
doubtful character, and calves of delicate consti- 
| tution. These do to furnish forth the tables of 
the poor; and we could make some revelations 
that way, if it were worth while. The vegetables 
are less objectionable, and are not necessarily 
/worse than the better classes consume. It is 
| true that they are for the most part the refuse of 
the markets, and that they are bought by a spe- 
cific class of dealers at a certain hour of the day, 
‘after the regular dealers and the costermongers 
who travel the city have made their morning 
| purchases; but as w hatever is brought to the 
| London markets is mostly of the best, it does not 
always follow that the last-served gets the worst 
|share; and, further, the poor woman who buys 
her own vegetables i is too good a judge to allow 
herself to be taken in. 

_ Another phase of the poor man’s provision 
market exists in what is called ‘the general 
shop,” which is a back-street establishment of 
a peculiar character, much patronised by work- 
ing and labouring men and their wives. For 
all practically prudent purposes it is infinitely 
worse than the open ready-money market ; but 
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as it offers credit to its regular customers, allow- | years, will have noticed with indignation that 
ing them to run up a score when times are hard a new principle is fast becoming recognised 
and employment scarce, it is preferred on that ac- among retailers—the principle, namely, that the 
count by many to whom such accommodation isa price of a necessary commodity is to be measured 
sine qua non. The “general shop” has a distinct | by the intensity of the existing necessity, not by 


character of its own. Like the village-mart, it | 
deals in everything for which the domestic con- 
sumption of a humble household creates a de- | 
mand; but, unlike the village mart, its com- 
merce is sophisticated to a degree of which 
the villager has not the remotest conception. 
All experiments in adulteration are first tried 
upon the customers of the general shop. It is 
there that the tea-leaves, collected by the agents 
of the Jew factors and dried and pressed and 
sloe-leafed into Pekoe, are retailed by the ounce | 
to the gussips of the district. It is there that 
coffee is represented by burnt corn, beans, and | 
saw-dust—that burnt bones, mangel-wurzel and | 
horse-lard are complimented with the name of 
cocoa—that sugar of the brownest contracts such 
an amount of humidity from the atmosphere 
that ten per cent. of sand will hardly correct it 
—that butter at a shilling a pound is one-fourth 
salt, and of the remaining three-fourths quite as 
much is supplied by the pig as by the cow— 
that the vinegar is home-made, manufactured 
on the roof of the house by means of sugar and 
rain-water and the fungus vinegar-plant—that 
the cayenne pepper is half red-lead and baked 
earth—the mustard, more than half pea-flour, 
wheat-flour, and yellow ochre, and the red- 
herrings have been three years red, having made 
- the circuit of the commercial world before they 
arrived at the general shop. Further revela- 
tions are not necessary. If the reader will fol- 
low his nose into one of these museums of nau- 
seous smells, where dried fish, stale eggs, vitriol- 
ised pickles, rancid bacon, defunct butter, per- 
spiring candles, vegetating onions, shrivelled 
pippins, mouldy cheese, and sour “swipes” are | 
mingled heterogeneously together with balls of 
worsted, reels of cotton, pieces of tape, stay-laces, | 
boot-laces, peg-tops, marbles, paper-kites, nut- | 
meg-graters, spice-boxes, dredgers, lollipops, | 
hard-bake, stick-jaw, split-pease, and fifty thou- 
sand other et-ceteras, he will derive at a glance | 











the value of the goods. In no case does this 


| principle operate so cruelly as in the sale of fuel 


to the poor during the most inclement seasons. 
No sooner does winter set in than fuel rises in 
price just as the thermometer descends—because 
its price is in fact regulated by the thermometer, 
and by nothing else, unless in the case of a frost 
so severe as to lock up the means of conveyance 
and distribution. In the winter of 1853-4 the 
price of coal in London rose about two hundred 
per cent., upon a pretext ofa strike among the 
miners, the real operation of which would not 
have justified a rise of more than forty, or, 
allowing for the rise in freight, of fifty at the 
utmost. The chief sufferers by this wholesale 
robbery were the very poor; because the rich, 
and even the middle classes, as a rule, buy their 
winter store of fuel in the summer, when the 
price is low; and they were but slightly affected 
by it. The poor woman who bought her coals 
seven pounds at atime actually paid, during a 
part of that winter, at the rate of four guineas a 
ton for them. It is of no use to talk of want of 
foresight in thiscase, seeing that not one poor man 
in a thousand has the means of housing a stock 
of winter fuel: the poor must buy fuel as they 
consume it. Those few more fortunately situ- 
ated can avail themselves of the coal-clubs, of 
which there are numbers in all the poor districts; 
but, under the present condition of the mass of 
poor men’s homes, those who are most in need 
will continue to form the prey of the capitalist. 
The Literary Market of the poor man.—This 
is a large subject, upon which we cannot enter 
at length, having discussed it under another 
heading in a former number. It is no matter 
how small a sum a man may have to expend 
in literature. Journals as low as a halfpenny 
invite his patronage, and instruct him in .the 
discoveries of science or the duties of religion. 
He may possess a library of romance for a penny 
a week, and a gallery of illustrations to boot. 


—and a smell—a better notion of this descrip- | If he have a taste for more solid reading or for 
tion of provision market than we could possibly | serious study, there are the book-stalls, where he 
yive him. Here the improvident workman or! may exchange a few pence for a sterling work : 
his muddling wife spend the week’s wages when | in a word, the materials of mental improvement, 
they have it to spend, and go in debt as far as! so far as they can be supplied by the press, are 


they are allowed to do so, when they have it 
not. Asa matter of course they pay for every- 
thing on a scale calculated to meet all the con- 
tingencies of the market, and to make the con- 
cern a living to the proprietor, who is generally 
some poor struggling creature, herself the dupe 
of those who supply her with goods, and too 
often the victim, in bad times, of the class to 
whom she retails them. 

In the Fuel Market the poor man labours 
under a great disadvantage. Those who have 
watched the tendencies of trade for the last ten 





as much at the command of the working-man in 


England as they are in any country of Europe. 
But the most curious portion of the poor man’s 
literature is that portion with which he is 
crammed by a bevy of benevolent publishers, 
who, taking his case into consideration, devote 
their energies to supplying him with that which 
he does not want, and exacting from him five 
times as much as it is worth. Through the 
whole of the metropolis, and indeed over the 
whole surface of the kingdom, there are con- 
stantly on the alert a large army of book-touters, 
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the agents of some few London firms whose sole | 
business is the dissemination of obsolete rubbish 
ata profit of three or four hundred per cent. 
These firms are the proprietors of the worn-out 
stereotype pages and done-up copper-plates of 
huge folio and broad quarto editions of Brown’s 
Family Bible, of Hume and Smollett’s England, 
of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, of Burnett's Theory 





of the Earth, of Cruden’s Concordance, of Cul- 


pepper’s Herbal, and some few other works of | 


exalted pretensions, for which the poor man has | 
as much need as a sow has of a side-pocket. 


These are published in sixpenny numbers in| to use them resort. 


faded blue covers; they have been going the 
round of the United Kingdom since the days 
when we were a boy, and by the diligence of the 
touters, who get fifty per cent. by their sale, 
they are industriously pushed into every poor 
man’s house and cottage where access is possible. 
The first number has always some striking illus- 
tration, if not two; these serve as the point of 





the wedge, and the subscription once begun 1s 
mostly continued to the end. But the end is a_ 
great way off,—perhaps two, three, or four years 

and when it does come, the needy subscriber finds | 
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description. When they arrive at a stage of 
doubtful utility, they find their way into the 
marine-store shops that lurk in every retired 
lane and cul-de-sac, where they are to be bought 
at any price above the value of the old metal, 
and whence they are often redeemed, to be 
carried once more to the workshop by the neces- 
sitous artisan. As different parts of London 
are the habitat of different industrial pursuits— 
so are the second-hand tools and implements of 
labour to be met with in more abundance in 
certain neighbourhoods where those accustomed 
The last resource of an 
artisan out of employ is to pledge his tools—and 
his first care on obtaining work is to supply 
their place as cheaply as “he can. In either 
case his necessities refer him to the best market, 
and he knows where to find it. 

Of the poor man’s Medicine Market we need 
not say much. Unhappily for him, the quack 
doctor has too much to do with it, and he it is 
who is the main support of the ‘‘ Methuselah 
Pill” and its host of rivals, that through every 


; | organ of publicity are perpetually trying who 


can lie the loudest for thirteen-pence- -halfpenny. 


himself in the possession of a big volume for; When the pills fail, the poor man has recourse to 
which he has paid five pounds, perhaps, which | the “‘ Advice Gratis” of the Apothecary’s shop. 
will cost him another to bind, and for which no | Whether the advice is good for anything de- 
bookseller in his senses would give him ten) pends very much on the discrimination he exer- 
shillings. It is probable that not less than a cises in applying for it. It is to his credit that 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year 1s} ihe never willingly seeks eleemosynary assist- 
filched from the pockets of the ignorant poor by | ance, but is re ady to pay to the extent of his 
this ingenious process; and we “could point to, ‘ability. If he is a member of a club, he leaves 
more than one of the chief plunderers at the ‘the business to the club doctor—if not, and 
present moment in the enjoyment of princely | symptoms grow worse, and money fails, and 
incomes derived solely from this nefarious source. | friends are few, then he betakes himself to the 
Had they been honest men, the old type-metal | hospital, where he is pretty sure to be well 
and copper which has been the foundation of | cared for. When at last he dies, whether in 
their fortunes would have been consigned to the | the hospital or out of it, comes 
melting-pot thirty years ago; and if the poor, The Funeral Market. —Che: ap funerals are a 
man. were wise, he would turn the touter trom | species of black bargain with which, until within 
his door when attempting to inaugurate the | the last few years, the public have been but little 
swindle, and pitch his rubbish after him. | tempted. Undertakers used to be contented to 
A necessary market to the poor man is the} let matters take their own way, and to trust to 
Cheap Tool Market. Second-hand tools form a/| the course of mortality to find them in occupa- 
considerable portion of the retail traffic of, tion. But latterly they have grown so nume- 


London. Carpenters, cabinet-makers, masons, 
bricklayers, engineers, watchmakers, printers, 
and a crowd of different handicraftsmen, can in 
London supply themselves easily with the im- | 
plements of labour, without being put to the | 


all the devices of the puffing system 


rous that competition has driven them also to 
Black- 
bordered placards now take rank on the walls 
with the play-bills of Astley’s or the ballooning 
of Cremorne; and the poor man learns at the 





cost of new ones. Of such necessary instru- | same glance, that he may laugh with the clown 
ments every pawnbroker has more than he| in the circus for sixpence, and he buried in a 
knows what to do with; the quarterly sales of: ‘good elm coffin,’ and have four of his friends 
the trade are full of them. In the open shops | to follow him in funeral cloaks for two-pound- 
that line the south side of the New-cut they 'ten—an amount moderate enough in all con- 
are stacked in heaps—they hi ang pe ndent from | science. When the mortuary Seaneine is struck, 
the ceilings—they are sorted in drawers andthe poor man has done with the markets—and 
boxes—and lie scattered about among books) with a sober “veguiescat” we may bid him fare- 
and pictures and domestic utensils of every | well. 
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WHERE ARE WE TO STOP? 


In the time of the Marquis of Worcester, the 
world had begun to stir and heave, as if pre- 

ing to awake from a long slumber. He 
observed the signs of a new energy, and saw 
dim and formless phantoms in the vista of the 





in the midst of one of those geological 
overturns which we are able to trace so 
distinctly in the memorials of former ages. 
A consciousness of this fact seems to have 
brooded over the world from the earliest times. 


future. But his prophecies, though sufficiently | A tradition of coming destruction is met with im 


remarkable, were obscure even to himself; and 
if he could now revisit the earth, he would be 
surprised to find his wildest dreams so poor and 
prosaic in comparison with the actual reality. 

Is it possible to pause for a moment in the 
midst of the whirl in which we live, to inquire 
to what it all tends? Every day some new 
marvel appears, some new conquest is achieved. 
Race after race, the sylphs of the air, and the 
gnomes of the earth, are subjected to our sway. 
Now we triumph over the prestiges of the ocean, 
travelling across its bosom, without oar or sail, 
in the very eye of the storm; again, we rush 
along the surface of the earth, with many times 
the utmost speed of a courser, traversing inter- 
secting waters, overleaping chasms, and plunging 
through mountains; next we seize the subtilest 
element of nature, fit to put a girdle round the 
earth, not in ten minutes, but in a single second, 
-and compel it to fetch and carry our messages ; 
and anon we laugh to scorn even the laws of our 
physical being, and, calmly resigning ourselves 
to self-given slumbers, endure the most terrific 
operations of surgery, not only without pain, but 
' without consciousness. The poets of the olden 
time were prophets of the present; for the im- 
possibilities they fancied of their preternatural 
heroes are hackneyed realities with us— 

Be’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 

On the curled clouds— 
all these are but a few of the marvels of a few 
years; and it is no wonder that the question is 
constantly asked—Where are we to stop? 

Some philosophers have contended that the 
world is in a state of perpetual progress, and that 
generation after generation will become better, 
wiser, and happier, till mankind, in fact, are 
converted into genii. This is a very agreeable 
fancy, no doubt; but it is so much opposed to 
the ordinary analogies both of nature and history, 
that we can hardly afford it any other place than 
among the figments of poetry. The cycle, we 
fear, will continue to go round as in past ages, 
and the children of men, after attaining their 
pride of place, return into their original darkness. 
That this will be the fate of the material world, 
seems not unlikely from the discoveries of 
geology ; for the series of revolutions which we 
thus know have taken place in the crust of the 
carth may be continued. On the contrary, im- 
perfect as our vision is, we see clearly the 
process of change going on before our eyes; 
and we are aware that, however slowly 





the event proceeds, we are at this moment 





every language, and the theories of the learned 
confirm the unreasoning belief of the vulgar. 
Some represent fire, and some water, as the 
destined agent; and both are right, for these 
two agents have, at all epochs, been the revo- 
lutionisers of the globe. 

Mankind themselves have followed the law of 
inanimate nature. States, one after another, 
have risen, waxed, flourished, waned, and 
fallen; and in our day the philosophical tra- 
veller is struck with wonder and awe, to find 
the rude tribes of the desert wandering over 
localities in which the air once vibrated with the 
voice of mighty cities, and building unconsciously 
their hovels with the fragments of the temples and 
palaces of their ancestors. This process of change 
will in all probability still go on, but the means 
of its accomplishment will be different; because 
we are at present in another phase of existence, 
in which the old elements of decay are wanting. 
In former times, knowledge was confined to 
families and individuals. The sciences were 
hidden in the temples, and their secrets written 
in emblems understood only by the initiated. 
For this reason the massacre of the magi, after 
the fall of Smerdis, extinguished the light of 
philosophy in Egypt; and at the present day 
we disinter, from the dust of the sacred Sanserit, 
the formule even of manual trades long lost to 
the Indian people. But in our times the art of 
printing has placed everything on a new footing. 
The modern magi may go hence in a body as 
soon as their work is done, and we shall not 
miss them. With us individuals invent, dis- 
cover, produce, distribute : but that is all. They 
tannot direct or confine the stream of knowledge 
they have originated. There is no law of entail, 
or any other kind of formal succession, in sueh 
property. The world at large is the heir of 
science ; the treasures of literature are open to 
the meanest hind; the village girl, as well as 
the princess, is serenaded with the divinest 
strains of poetry, for even the courtly bards 
yield to the enforcement of the time— 

And tune to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 
This is the grand distinction between the present 
and all former ages; and without adverting to 
it, no reasonings on the destinies of mankind 
can make the smallest approximation to truth. 

The time for the winding-up of all things by 
the destruction of the world has been frequently 
appointed by persons who, misinterpreting the 
figurative expressions of Scripture, imagined 
that they had stumbled upon the counsels of 
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nature. But they do not seem to have ever'! 


adverted to the possibility of a gradual destruc- 
tion, or of a series of local changes metamor- 
phosing eventually the whole face of the globe. 
In like manner it is supposed that a moral revo- 
lution must necessarily be a sudden one; and 
when we remark the miraculous progress of 
science within the time of the present genera- 
tion, we are apt to think that its farthest limit 
must be at hand, and that in this sense the end 
of the world is indeed approaching. 

We might easily reply by pointing out what 
is to do, as an offset against what has been done. 
We might show that, in reality, we are at pre- 
sent only at the portals of the temple of know- 
ledge, and that the light which dazzles the 
world is a mere coruscation playing in the vast 
gloom within. But we are not writing a scien- 
tific treatise. We are merely amusing ourselves 
with a popular idea; and it will be sufficient to 
show that there are other reasons for believing 
that the progress of mankind has been as yet 
only partial. 

The revolutions of one wheel, however quick 
they may be, will not cause the chariot to ad- 
vance if the other wheel be fixed fast in the 
slough. Now it is the case with us, that on one 
side our wheel is locked. Philosophical know- 
ledge, to use a clearer metaphor, contends with 
moral ignorance, and conquers without subdu- 
ing, for the vast inert mass of its antagonist ren- 
ders victory fruitless. Suppose that in this 
paper we noted the multifarious miracles of 
science that have become commonplaces with us, 
and that this article had the fortune to descend, 
and descend alone, to posterity; what opinion 
would be formed from it of the present genera- 
tion? That it was the greatest, the wisest, the 
most intellectual, and the happiest of all pre- 
ceding generations of mankind. This deduction 
would be necessary from the evidence, but it 
would be false in fact. The amount of igno- 
rance, vice, and misery by which we are sur- 


rounded is appalling, and the splendours of | 


science only serve to throw a more terrible light 
upon the scene. Science is not in itself pro- 
gress. The knowledge which reared the Pyra- 
mids, by means of the brute power of the 
myriads who grovelled at their base, was of no 
advantage to mankind. 

According to the dominant faith of Europe, 
the most generally enlightened portion of the 
globe, the Almighty himself descended upon the 
earth, and assuming the guise of a human being, 
laboured in person at the work of reform. Since 
that time, a period of between eighteen and 
nineteen hundred years has elapsed, and what 
progress has been made by mankind? The 
question is asked only with reference to the 
Christian world; for in two quarters of the 
earth out of four, the tidings of salvation have 
as yet scarcely been heard at all. What pro- 
gress? The reply comes to us not only trom 
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the prisons, and the hulks, and the gallows, but 
from the streets and lanes of the city, and the 
hamlets and cottages of the country. The cry 
comes from famine, vice, filth, and ignorance, 
and proclaims that the moral salvation of the 
Gospel, to say nothing of the religious, has been 
rejected. 

We are too proud of our science, and too 
regardless of its true uses in making men wiser 
and happier. This is proved not only generally 
by the co-existence of misery and knowledge, 
but specially by the obstructions that are thrown 
in the way of every question that has the public 
good for its object. If the business is to assist 
so far in preventing famine by making food 
cheap, a struggle of years has to be encountered 
with old prejudices and ‘vested interests.” If 
it is to diminish crime, and open avenues to 
knowledge, by the extension of common educa- 
tion, a cry of hostility arises even from the most 
unexpected quarters: the a bc, the foundation 
of knowledge, is discovered to be dangerous in 
itself, and must by no means be taught uncon- 
ditionally. If the affair is to meet, in a certain 
state of preparation, an expected pestilence, the 
advent of which is certain, and near at hand, 
there is no end to the opposition of sloth, 
ignorance, and idiot presumption. 

Where are we to stop? Alas! let us first 
fairly begin to move. Be assured there is no 
chance of our speedily reaching that culminating 
point beyond which our progress must be down- 
ward. The present geological age of the world 
is only in its infancy. ‘‘ The great nations of 
what men delight to call Antiquity passed along 
the earth like shadows, leaving hardly a mark 
upon its surface ; and those that still remain in 
the farther East—gazed upon by the modern world 
like spectres of the past—are crumbling away 
before our eyes. All things proclaim that the 
globe has reached a new epoch of its existence; 
while its immense expanse of thinly-inhabited 
or entirely desert surface, as well as the lapse of 
ages and kingdoms without permanent results— 
without leaving any other memorials for mankind 
than a few tombs and ruins—prove that epoch 
to be in its earliest stage.” * 

As yet, we are but little advanced beyond 
these great nations of antiquity, although we are 
for ever saved by the new and mighty agent, the 
Press, from sinking back, like them, into the 
first elements of society. Ours is a loftier, but 
not a happier fate ; for unless some new Luther 
arise to work out a social revolution, we seem 
destined to continue, perhaps for many ages, to 
exhibit in co-existence the highest scientific re- 
finement and the deepest moral degradation. 
Where are we to stop? When the sluggish 
wheel is unclogged, and social begins to keep 
pace with physical science, we will answer the 
question. 





* Ritchie’s “ British World in the East.” 
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THE PATH OF ROSES. 


A NOVELLETE--BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER V. 


CONTAINING EVIL DISCOURSE. 


To ask an honest question, Why don’t you go to 
Church ? why will you rather steal round to the 
most secluded corner outside of it—say at the 
back, where the ivy is—and wait for the chil- 
dren to begin to sing, for the parson to begin to 





| 


‘(THE LOVES OF AN APOTHECARY.”’ 


six months, and that she was barely nineteen, 
while he was more than double that age. Con- 
sidering some other things, also; as that her 
father—May he sleep in peace!—had chiefly 
contributed to make Mr. Maberly’s pretty con- 
siderable fortune, poor as he himself lived to 
die; for his only wealth at that period was this 
beautiful deep-eyed daughter, with her figure 


pray, for the rustling of women’s silks when likea palm, with her heart like an island of tho 
trey should fall upon their knees? why do you! South. But he was unwell; his head did not 


make yourself miserable listening under the 
windows, when you might be so much more 
comfortable inside? Js it the voice of a meek 
Apostle which disturbs your heart, making it 
feel so full and yet so vague and hungry, as 
those soft, indistinguishable, sonorous tones vi- 
brate down the aisles, and the people say Amen? 
Step inside ; here it is the voice of Honeyman, 
B.A., bleating lavender with an Oxford accent. 
How much easier, how much nicer, with your 
ears to sit under that mellifluous one, than with 
your heart to go interpreting him into an indis- 
tinct Apostle Pauloutside! And does the rustling 
of the women’s garments—audible through the 
walls, there is so much of it—affect you thus ? 
Well, there is something in that—Youth, Virtue, 
Beauty, all perfumed and in rich attire, going 
humbly on their knees. But what if you attended, 
and discovered that Youth, Virtue, Beauty, only 
shook their garments to make the noise of going 
down on their knees, and made a great noise too, 
that Heaven and their neighbours might be 
sure to hear it? Why then, of course, there 
woud be no occasion to torture your con- 
science with any comparisons on that sub- 
ject. As for the earnest old psalm the 
childrén sing, as for the music of the organ 
swelling over the graves, stretching up to 
Heaven, if they trouble your soul, as the angels 
troubled the Pool of Bethesda—go inside. 
You will not fail to detect the switch by which 
Mrs. Briggs awes the charity children into 
reverence and a recognition of the laws of 
harmony, nor the meanings in her eye when 
a nutshell falls; nor will you fail to espy the 
sweet singer who diverts himself with cracking 
little crabs’ legs while the lesson is read or the 
sermon goes on; nor the boy with the warm 
and furtive apple; nor the Sunday shoulders of 
mutton, with baked potatoes, which float over 
between the vision of the hot, hungry, im- 
patient little singers and the tables of the Ten 
Commandments. This will do the business for 
the Pool of Bethesda idea, and save you that 
trouble in your soul: a world of trouble, 
perhaps. 

The beautiful young woman went to church 
—without Mr. Maberly; which was hard, con- 
sidering that she had been married to him only 





ache, and he did not want to smell at her salts; 
nor at her handkerchief. Then she would stay 
at home. No, said he; she had better go to 
church, without him. What was in the letter the 
boy brought, then? Letter the boy brought? 
Letter the boy brought? Oh, nothing! 

It was impossible to disguise, however, that 
there was something, and something of extra- 
ordinary importance, in the letter the boy 
brought; and Aurelie-Henriectte-Rose Maberly, 
after throwing round her husband a wide 
womanly look, went to church quite convinced 
of it. 

So the organ played; and Honeyman uttered 
his lavender; and the charity children sang to 
the wielding of the baton of Briggs; and the 
sweet singer cracked the little crabs’ legs; and 
the boy with the warm apple, he ducked his 
head under his arm, after the manner of a cha- 
rity boy, and nibbled that apple without abso- 
lutely withdrawing it from his breeches-pocket ; 
and the Sunday shoulders obscured the tables of 
the law; and Aurelie rustled her splendid dress, 
and wondered what was in the note. The more 
she tried to avoid the thought, the more it would 
not be avoided. The more attentively she fas- 
tened her attention on her young pastor, the 
less he looked like Honeyman, b.A., and more 
like the young penitent of the door-mat who 
brought the letter; while Mary’s countenance 
would occasionally develop itself in most unex- 
pected places—now in the place of a stucco 
cherub, now among the feathers of Mrs. Ram- 
foozelle’s bonnet, now between the white cap 
and collar of a Child of Charity, and then in the 
folds of Honeyman’s cambric kerchief, as it re- 
clined on the pulpit cushions, a very type of the 
Honeyman Idea. For all her efforts to be good, 
the thought of her husband’s great emotion and 
of those children would keep intruding in the 
most fantastic guise, and accompanied by the 
most fantastic suppositions. It even led at 
last into a sort of conversation with the Devil, 
of which the following is a faithful report. 

She.—But was this what you came here for? 
(addressing herself.) Why will you indulge in 
this solemn place such absurd, such fretful sus- 
picions? and about so every Sy a matter ? 

He.—Because you cannot help it. 
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But why can I not ? 


That’s the question, child. That’s the thing) y 


to explain it all,—if you could only make it out. 
Allow me simply to repeat, however, that you 
can not. 

But what is there init? A child —! 

Stripling! Stripling! O daughter of a Mar- 
tinique mother ! 

Brings a letter for my husband— 

Forty-four years old last birthday. 

Which is not an ordinary letter. 

Precisely. 

Ha’ done! It affects him so much that he 
does not accompany me to church; allows me 
to appear alone, though it is only six months 
since we were married. 

Since the happy day, that is. You are too 
modest on that subject. 

(Mrs. Ramfoozelle might have observed at 
this moment that Aurelie’s head was turned 
sharply to the left; but it is questionable whe- 
ther she guessed all that the movement signified. 
The truth was, that Aurelie turned fiercely on 
her interlocutor—defiantly and honestly—at this 
point. What did that mean insinuation amount 
to?) 

I am putting the case at the worst (she said 
with dignity—satisfied at having looked down 
the imp, but, like a lady, carrying her indigna- 
tion no further). And now what does all that 
come to, that it should interfere with my duty 
or my better thoughts in this sacred House ? 

Exactly. 

Then why does it interfere ? 

Exactly. 

But it shall not! 





The imp, with an elaborate shrug, retired— | 
to a distance. 

“Forgive us our trespasses!” said all the. 
people. ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses!”’ said | 
Aurelie, most earnestly and hastily; for she | 
came late with her supplication; it lagged | 
behind all the others, and might be shut out. | 
Then the imp he retired altogether. Aurelie 
humbled her heart as she should ;— it filled with | 
penitence, and reverence, and good thoughts. | 
A tradition of the old good-Catholic piety of her , 
mother’s race seemed to suffuse her countenance | 
with the sunlight falling through the window ; | 
and Aurelie-Henriette-Rose Maberly was then | 
beautifullest to see. 

Ten minutes after—‘‘ Noble boy, ech? Fire 
—genius! Something in his eye!” said the 
imp. He was remarking (quite in his own 
way) on the picture which again lay on the 
lady’s mind. A pang of mortification mingled 
with wonder then passed through it. 

What does it mean? she said, bewildered. 

Mean? replied the genius at the left hand 
side of her heart, it means that you are a woman 
of etration, and comprehend, when shadows 
fall, that they have something to do with sub- 


stantial things. 





Nonsense ! 


OF ROSES. 


Do you deny the shadows, Aurelie? or that 
ou have been twisting them into all manner of 
horrid, ridiculous shapes for the last hour? And 
what do you think presentiments are given for? 

But why, why, should presentiments— 

And perceptions— 

Arise out of such trivial occurrences : 
will be well—all well to-morrow. 

Now I need not point out that the more you 
ask why, the more you concede that there must 
be reason to ask. And I am glad you are 
reasonable enough to admit that these presen- 
timents and perceptions do exist. 

Aurelie insensibly bowed her head, and her 
heart quaked a little. 

Iam not going to dwell, however, upon the 
fact—I might say extraordinary fact, but I know 
it’s the most natural thing in th. world—of 
course human nature will be human nature—I 
am not going to dwell upon the fact that these 
presentiments are all of a peculiar character ; 
and strictly allied to the perceptions. 

(The poor heart of Aurelie quaked still more. 
It was half conscious, but it was more than half 
good ; and what wrong there was in it she was 
anxious to confront, to battle with and quell. So 
she almost shouted to it now in a kind of despe- 
ration )}— 

Speak ! speak, falsity ! 

Well, when I said you were a woman of 
penetration, I withheld a thing or two—out of 
respect for the purity of your feelings. (The 
sardonic heart!) For are you not, and do you 
not know yourself to be, a woman '—a woman 
with affections and passions; a woman full of 
strength and youth and the glory of life! 

Well? 

Well, Aurelie, with the blood of Napoleon’s 
empress bounding in your veins '—Well, Mrs. 
Maberly, of Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, with your 
eternal prospect of two trees and a row of green 
railings—pretend you don’t understand that, 
and be a hypocrite. 

I will not understand, and I am _ not a 
hypocrite. Oh, this 7s temptation ! 

If so, overcome it. But that cannot be done 
by denying what isknown? Do you hear that? 
—what is known, what is true! 

Oh, peace! 

Certainly, you make a good appearance—and it 
is very much to your credit—of being well con- 
tent. 

Iam! I am, liar! and happy too. (Truly, 
though despairingly, spoke the poor heart, to the 
foul whisperer it should never have listened 
to.) 

Of course. That is clearly proved by the 
desperate hurry you are in to declare it. You 
never had a secret that was at least half. bitter; 
never the shade of a shadow passed before your 
eyes when your Husband gave you a nod for 
‘good morning,” or a brecelet in mitigation of 
his dumb sadness, and the gravity which is s0 
becoming to middle-aged people. You —— 


It 
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No more! Heaven help me from these | 
thoughts! They are not mine! [I do not 
want to think them! and cast them away ! 

have no idea that this is the way to ex- | 
plain the perceptions we have alluded to; within | 
this hour you have not allied them, in some’ 
shadowy sort of way, to some shadowy sort of | 
presentiments. 

Away! Begone! I know you! 

Virtuous creature ! 








Oh help me! let me pray! 

Virtuous creature! You haye read the 
Lives of the Saints, and now you are going | 
to compound for entertaining the Devil by 
turning him out! Invoke, deluded woman! 


In— | 


Honeyman had concluded. The organ burst. 
forth in a loud, imploring psalm ; the people rose 
and sang; but Aurelie kneeled. There went a 
misty light across her mind, such as might have 
been made had the wings of a dove gone flutter- | 
ing over it; and it left her, if not all pure, all 
the purer. 

If any one supposes the above is not a true 
report of an actual conversation held within the | 
bosom of Aurelie Maberly, the key of his bosom 
must be very rusty indeed. That is the way 
the Evil in mankind debates with us all some- 
times—word for word and answer for reply; 
and nothing is ever left to us but to fly the field. 
‘‘ Resist the enemy,’ said your good old Puritan 
ancestor, the ‘‘ dear reader’ of Martin Marpre- 
late or John Bunyan. ‘“ Budge not—make him 
toe flee.” But these are enervated days, and 
better advice now is, always to flee from him. 
And I do not quite believe in your Puritan an- 
cestors. Were the most blessed saint in the 
Calendar to rise from the grave this May mid- 
night, and tell me that he vanquished the Devil 
and made him to flee, I should say the saint was 
a saint indeed. And it might be doubtful still 
whether he did not mistake the succours of 
Heaven for his own strength; whether ‘he of 
his own help would have succeeded better than 
Martin Luther, who, in a contest like Aurelie’s, 
had at length no better resource than to hurl his 
inkstand at the enemy’s head, and tear himself 
from the fight. 

Aurelie would have been astonished had she 
beheld this discourse in print as it stands here. 
For, after all, it was only thought and imagin- 
ing; and the purest heart in all the world has 
thought, or imagined, or discoursed, or dreamed, 
more dangerous things, by far. The misty light 
had flooded them all away; if an echo remained, 
it departed and died in the chink of small change 
given to a beggar at the door. All was peace 
again, and deep content. Shone the sun ever 
so bright without, there was at least as much 
sunshine within; if the Thames rippled and 
flashed in the beams, her heart had the best of 
it, and lay out in repose like a broad lake, with 
shadows only on the borders where rushes 
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waved, and where all thought and care had 


stolen to sleep. And the two trees and the row 
of green railings were pleasant in her eyes. 

Not that she forgot, when she came home, 
that her husband was in some trouble—nor how 
nice she looked in her beautiful new bonnet; 
for, she ran straight up to the library at once, to 
look her handsomest, and (as she said to herself) 
to say something kind to him. For is it to 
be doubted that she really loved him? Had he 
not always behaved generously toward her? Did 
he not endure all her saucy ways, and give her 
all his attention whenever she chose to bore him 
with her girlish nonsense >—walk with her when 
she wished, read with her what she wished, load 
her with every pleasure his means would allow? 
And was he not a bold, handsome man—if you 


;came to that—though he was forty-four last 


birthday ; and more than to be compared with 
the youngest fine gentleman of them all? Such 


-men do not marry every day, I can tell you— 


(Aurelie was having a little talk with her better 
self now)—and when they do, do not often plague 
themselves with girls of eighteen. And why did 
he marry her? Was there nothing generous in 
marrying a friendless girl, whose father had died 


‘bankrupt and without a penny ?—Onut of grati- 


tude! He couldn’t do less! Pensioner! sug- 
gested the Enemy whom we wot of, from his 
trench outside the citadel. But he spoke in a 
distant whisper, which Aurelie scarcely recog- 
nised, and paid no attention to whatever. She 
had reached the library door by this time, and 
had just made up her mind (there shone the 
resolution on her radiant countenance), first to 
go straight up and give him a kiss, and then to 
ask him whether she was not wife enough, though 
this was only the spring of her nineteenth sum- 
mer, to know his secrets and share his troubles. 
Her shawl was unfastened and falling from her 
shoulders; her dainty gloves were turned over 
upon her daintier fingers ; her tresses made haste 
to tumble over the loosened bonnet-strings ; and 
she had a pin in her mouth—as she went bust- 
ling into the room, all goodness and beauty. 
There was nobody there; and Aurelie stood 
checked in the centre of the room, with her 
falling shawl, and lopse tresses, and the pin in 
her mouth, as pretty a picture of a Woman Dis- 
appointed as you might desire to see. ‘“ Just on 
purpose !” she muttered, in a tone of vexation, 
accusing Fate with an expression of countenance 
which nobody but Fate could have withstood. 
Pettishly plucking off her gloves, she left the 
room and went down to the parlour. Meeting 
the housekeeper on the stairs,— 

‘¢ Where’s your master?” she inquired. 

‘‘Gone out, ma’am. He sent round for the 
horse, and rode off about half an hour ago.” 

‘‘ Did he say when he would be back ?” 

‘‘ Hadn’t any idea, he said.” 

‘Did he say where he was going?” 

‘‘ He said something about a friend bein’ just 
dead ; which of course you knows on, ma’am,’””” 

Aurelie looked more grave, but scarcely less 
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vexed, as she down. Tom, broken as he was by his brother’s hand, 
said, ‘‘ Richard’s gone out, then.” think of that? Her love, her sense of right, 
“Has he, Aurelie? That is very odd, isn’t! were divided against her; either way, for her- 
it?’ answered the old lady in some alarm. It | self there was nothing but sorrow. 
was plain he had said nothing to her about the | The struggle ended at last in Richard’s 
cause of his trouble; and Aurelie hesitated to! favour. His mother accused herself of half his 
mention it. | guilt, because she had suffered him, while yet 
This was the sweet-mouthed mother who| so young, to go from under her guidance ; and 
departed from the dreams of Old Umbrellas | she resolved now never to quit his side till she 
yesterday was three weeks, in the night, as she | had atoned for it by the solicitudes of her whole 
stood in the porch of the parsonage. She was life. 
now threescore years and ten—feeble, with} How she worked out her resolve, I need not 
blanched hair and pale but almost childish com- | tell—if I could. But even upon my mind there 
plexion : altogether, a picture of the beauty of|is nothing more than the picture of a woman, 
pious old age. There was a gravity about her, | grave, fair, and good, patiently and slowly work- 
however, more than the gravity—a resignation | ing by those influences which seem really to 
beyond the resignation of age; and young as | distil from the very garments of some women 


‘‘ Mother,” she | | 


was Aurelie, she could see that the links which 
bound her and her son together were stronger 
than ties of flesh and blood. Her influence over 
him was more than a mother’s ; his tenderness— 
his respect for her more than ason’s. He loved 
and reverenced her to a degree which Aurelie 
often felt bound to be jealous of, and involun- } 
tarily wondered at. 
He had good cause to do so. Who but she, 
had saved him from himself? Who but she had | 





—trusting alone to her saintly life and her 
motherly eyes. It was rather a Presence, in 
the ghostly meaning of that word, than a woman 
or a mother that made household with Richard 
Maberly—a noiseless, wide-eyed Presence, im- 
possible to outrage or escape. Year after year 
she trod the same path, calmness on her face, but 
a deep sorrow on her heart; for what of her other 
son, poor Tom, who had cut himself loose from 
all his old moorings, and gone drifting none 


almost broken her heart in his service? Richard | | knew where : ? and Charlotte, search for her had 
was her first-born, and was elected early to} been ever vain, also. 

reign over her affections. It is of no use to say| Aurelie, then, was not over-ready to mention 
that that was foolish or wrong; for when you | the affair of the morning—still less to repeat 
come to consider mothers, you come to consider| what good Mrs. Evans had suggested on the 
objects beyond your First Principles and beyond | stairs. So she stood fidgetting at the window 
your ken. SBesides, if children are sent from | for some time, while mother sat looking sadly 
Heaven and mothers bring them, you are not to| up at the light, or rather at her thoughts as 
know whether mothers do not now and then /| they danced with the motes in the light. And 
get instructions or inspirations concerning them | | her thoughts just then happened to be two infant 





from Head Quarters. With care. 7Z his side | 
uppermost : for your soul’s sake. 

Richard was taken to the West Indies to 
improve his prospects, when still a mere boy. | 
Absence did not estrange the mother’s fondness; | 
and when he came back, a wild, handsome, | 
passionate, spoiled and licensed young man, she 
lost half his faults looking on his face. 

Charlotte was at the parsonage. Tom, he 
was plodding along in town—working hard to 
win from the savages there a clearing on which 
to erect a suburban shanty, that the pride of his | 
heart might not spoil in the city smoke. We 
know what followed. It was a bitter blow for 
mother, and struck to a depth beyond healing. 
Then her husband the pastor,—always a 
studious, retired, unworldly man,—died, partly 
of shame. He was buried with her little gone- 
before daughter ; and now her two boys were all 
she had left. And then came the dire task, to 
choose between these two. There appeared to 
her mind no alternative between abandoning 
her erring, disgraced, downfalling son, or of 
wholly devoting her life to him. If she chose 
the former part, how far into the future might 
that lead for herself as well as for him? And 
if she chose the latter part, what would poor, 








_ boys asleep, and two white bed-gowns, and four 
chubby divaricating legs that despised bed-gowns, 
but, for all that, lay softly enough outside the 
little white counterpane. Then out from the 
‘crucible of Aurelie’s cogitations came the in- 
quiry— 

“Mother, what dear friends have you—or 
Richard—whom I do not know yet?” 

*‘ Dear friends, my love?’ mother repeated, 
having just pressed her lips to one of the smallest 
of those chubby feet. ‘‘ Dear friends!” she said, 
in a detected shameful sort of manner, her mouth 
twitching. 

‘‘T mean, what friend has he whose death 
should shock him so much?—to ride away in 
such haste at such a time, and without mention- 
ing it to you or to me.’ 

Instant darkness fell on mother’s eyes; 8 she 
stretched forth her hands; “My son, my son! 
Charlotte, poor child!’ she moaned rather than 
said, and tottered towards the door. 

I told you so, said our old friend the Enemy, 
over the trenches, Who’s ‘‘Charlotte—poor child?” 


CHAPTER VI. 
TWILIGHT UNTO DARKNESS. 


Sarp Mrs. Kiddle that night, as her staylaces 
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whistled through her fingers—‘‘ Not if I lives | 
as old my Thooslum shall I forget this day !” 

‘‘ Kighther May,” responded Kiddle, referring | 
to the newspaper he ought to have returned to | 
the public-house. 

It was thus:—When the door closed after 
Aurelie, Sabbath silence deepened in the house. 
Mr. Maberly felt it close upon him, as the sound 
died away. It seemed to be aware—the Silence, 
that is—that now it had him. It widened the 
room where he sat, as it were: flowing out in 
living circles, like the circles on a pond where a 
pebble has been cast, straining your attention 
to ashred; and there it lay, a calm, inevade- 
able, undoubted Interrogation. Turn where he 
would, the pertinacious Question rolled out be- 
fore him, oppressive in its bigness, torturing in 
its vagueness, its consciousness, its still self- 
content. As the feeling grew, he almost be- 
lieved that he could see this dead Silence, in 
which it was unbearable to ive. But what was 
the Question, so rudely asked, so vaguely under- 
stood, which yet his very soul seemed to strain 
at her moorings to go out and answer, with all 
that ever he thought and all that ever he felt? 

It is impossible to say how agitated and help- 
less he seemed. He trembled. He looked dis- 
traught. He gotolder. His hands would never 
be still. He walked the room, or rather, he 
stole to and fro over it, as if the Silence were so 
many sphinxes lying in the corners, ready to 
fall on him if he failed to answer the Question | 
they repeated from some infinite heaven. | 

For a woman there is only one escape under | 
such circumstances-—a good cry. For a man 
there is also only one escape: to go and do— 
something hard, something swift. Seizing the 
Kiddle note, Maberly thrust it into his pocket, 
ana ordered his horse: he would ride—fast, far. 
The mere idea of the wind dividing upon his 
forehead, and rushing past, was as water to him 
that thirsteth; and he climbed into the saddle 
with a haste and alacrity which rather astonished 
Stumpy, what brought the horse from the mews. 

Mr. Maberly was, however (probably), older 
than the reader; and before he had trotted to 
the end of the Walk, it appeared an absolute ne- 
cessity to know whither he was to go. There 
was an address on William and Penelope’s 
letter: he would ride in that direction. He 
was hardly aware that he had already made up 
his mind to ride all the way there. 

A sharp trot of five minutes sufficed to calm 
the agitations of his mind; and then came a re- 
vulsion. His form bowed lower and lower; he 
looked between his horse’s ears as little boys, 
on little stools, look between their palms on the 
fire ; only in his eyes, still full and blue, there was 
an expression of faltering humiliation which even 
any Magdalen brought to judgment might wear. 
He prolonged the way. Involuntarily, he turned 
aside into by-roads and roundabout lanes; and 
his hand was so careless of the rein that Smiler 
took advantage now and then to sidle towards 
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robes flowed all over it. 
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the path, there to refresh her nose in the good 
Spring grass. 

Two spectres that had been haunting his mind 
for years—wholesome spectres though, in their 
way—now took up their seats there, and their 
The first and most 
distinct was Remorse—for the fate of his brother, 
now known to have died poverty-stricken, in a 
Southwark kitchen; for the fate of Charlotte— 
Heaven knew what. The second was Dread; 
and took the figure of the boy. Evil is the fruit 
of Evil, it is said; then what sort of boy was 
that? Many an hour since mother begun her 
good work, had been bitterly beguiled with that 
question. Could any heaven-sent, heaven-se- 
lected soul inhabit such a child? What soul 
should it be, demanded of God at the devil’s 
will? Could purity or honour come out of such 
immeasurable guilt, and sanctify it? Or was it 
not more reasonable and more just that its off- 
spring should be utterly graceless and abandoned, 
a scourge to the world, an unending punishment 
tohim? And the more he prolonged the way, 
the more he went wandering up by-paths, the 
more [ am inclined to believe that he thought 
the day of reckoning had dawned. Three weeks 
was long enough, in all conscience, for a man 
and a brother to lay his complaint at the door 
of Heaven. 

I am hardly pleased with the coincidence,— 
it may seem introduced for the sake of making 
up the story. But as Maberly rode from the 
west, Charlotte set out to walk from the north. 
It was in a quiet old house at Islington, not far 
from the High-street—(this was at a time before 
that merry hamlet became so Cockney and so 
Protestant)—in a quiet old house that pleased 
her because it had gables and big windows like 
the Evelyn houses, and a low narrow door fit for 
shame to go in and out at—that Charlotte lived 
alone. That is to say, lodged alone.* She fell 
ill straightway after our last glimpse of her— 
raged away at a great rate for awhile, rose some- 
what subdued, and full of the thought of those 
two children, slumbering by an emberless grate. 
Which? Which? demanded her heart, not 
knowing what picture to encircle with its love. 
Let us go and see, said she. It was quite as 
soon as they were able. 

If you wanted to drop in on the Kiddles at 
dinner of a Sunday, two o’clock was your time. 
If you liked batter-pudding, but especially if 
you were partial to greens, Kiddles was the p 
to drop in to dinner of a Sunday; but it was 
essential to drop in early, as the same spoon was 
used in the helping of both. Mr. Maberly was 
rather unfortunate in this respect: he reined up 
just three minutes too late. On Sunday, the 
family always dined in the Front Parlour, the 
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window being opened a little way, if the weather 

possibly permitted it; and any horseman, pulling 
up close to the kerb, could view them at it: 

Kiddle in his favourite suit of clean shirtsleeves, 
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He took greens. 

In vain, however, did he endeavour to re- 
integrate his shattered self-possession. It would 
not do. He had become a child; an old muff, I 


and the boys dutifully honouring the paternal 1) might say, to all intents and purposes; only 


taste. Therefore Mr. Maberly saw them, the I hope 


a better account of it is written in that 


three pairs of shirtsleeves coming out most | hitherto unpublished book which bears all our 


distinctly in the broad sunshine that fell upon 
the room ; and not wishing, of course, to inter- 
rupt the social meal, would have turned aw ay. 
But if young William Kidddle (aged 13)—so | 
says the spelling-book before me, by which | 


also I learn that William Kiddle was his name, | 
and that England was his nation) had an eye | he had ruined, die there, under his feet ? 


for anything, it was for what he called a) 
“chance”—that. is to say, a horse to hold. He 
caught sight of Mr. Maberly, instantly cast 
away his knife and fork, and with a cry of: 
* Hold your orse, Sir?” sallied into the street. 
‘‘Hold your orse, Sir?’ said he again to the 
horseman. ‘‘ Yes, my man,” returned the latter, 
searce knowing what he did, but alighting never- 
theless. 

Mrs. Kiddle knew him instinctively; and, 
smiling at the force of habit, desisted from 
stowing away the pudding into the cupboard. 
While ‘“‘ Talk of the devil,” remarked Kiddle,— 
they had been speaking of Mr. Maberly as a certain 
party,—‘‘ and here he comes on a horseback.” 

Mr. Maberly announced his name, and was 
invited in. His first glance was for Charlie ; 
and it is difficult to say whether disappoint- 
ment or relief were more strongly marked on 
his face, as he stood in an abashed, childish 
manner within the room door. It was quite 
painful, indeed, to witness how utterly down- 
cast and confounded he had become—how 
vague and lost and appealing; a prey even to 
Mrs. Kiddle, whose satisfaction at the picture 
he presented, so complete a set-off as it was to 
the wrongs and weakness of her sex, shone 
lustrous in her eyes and hung a red lantern in 
either cheek. In fact, she did not attempt to 
conceal her gratification; it was a legitimate 
bit of triumph, too delicious to forego. She 
asked the stranger to take a chair in a merci- 
lessly compassionate voice, and with a look that 
had only one interpretation : “Now you see, 
Sir, what such goings on come to. If you had 
been advised by me—” Mr. Maberly suc- 
cumbed; he was ready to succumb to anything 
or any body. 

But, justice to Kiddle. It is due to him to say 
that his impressions were less savage. He him- 
self felt humbled in the picture. of humiliation 
this man, so much his superior, presented. 
“Have a bit of dinner, Sir!” said he, with 
unmistakeable politeness, though he was ‘of the 
name of Kiddle. It’s all hot, smoking hot! <A 
penny for a whole un! he added, unconsciously 
completing what the mutton-pieman said, in the 
confusion of his position. Maberly accepted the 
invitation—there was nothing else todo; and 
drew his chair to the table. 


] 





It was for him, of course, to explain 
but his thoughts and 


‘names. 
the object of his call; 


emotions were still a “ wretched recriminative 


hotch-potch, that simmered, and simmered, and 
| brought the perspiration to his forehead, and 
| did nothing else. For did not his brother, whom 
Had 
he not passed in and out of that door a 
hundred times—neither a well-clad nor a jolly- 
looking figure? Was not his boy—abandoned, 
sought, dreamed of, dreaded—somewhere here ? 
‘How could he talk, then?>—how especially 
could he speak, with either the Ghost Remorse or 
the Ghost Dread certain to interpret him ; while, 
figuratively speaking, he was bound to the chariot 
of that triumphing representative of hersex, Pene- 
lope Kiddle? He avoided her glances. He ab- 
horred her discourse about the weather; grew 


older, and grayer, and still said nothing. 


Dinner was concluded; the children were sent 
out for a walk, with a halfpenny each, which 
they were strictly enjoined not to spend; and 
Kiddle invited his guest to take apipe. Maberly 
eagerly assented; and two clean pipes were 
forthwith produced, one of which Kiddle ame- 
liorated with a little black  sealing-wax. 
Penelope always bought black wax, partly from 
a superstitious and partly from an economical 
motive: if Kiddle or any of the family were to 
die, it would be a unecessary rite to send 
somebody a letter with a very big black seal ; 
and it was as well to choose black wax at all 
times in case anything should happen. And 
Mr. Kiddle only waxed the end of one pipe 
because, as for himself, it was a luxury he was 
unaccustomed to. 

The goodwife voided the parlour. Then, with 
acan of beer and a paper of returns between 
them, Bill Kiddle and Richard Maberly, Esquire, 
sat down to smoke. <A whiff or two, and the 
absence of Penelope, put matters a little squarer. 

“‘Mr. Kiddle,” said the visitor, in a thread- 
bare tone, “ this—this is an unfortunate affair!” 

‘Well, Sir, it is.’ A few whiffs. 

“Did you know Mr. Harper pretty well ?” 

“Well, he was a quiet old shaver, you see, 
Sir; not so old either—not much older than 
you p’raps; but then he was a done-up sort of a 
hold man, you see.’ 

Vigorous whiffs from Maberly’s corner. 

“ Never know’d him do much in the pleasurin’ 
line. Wasn’t much of a eater. Now, I eats 
pretty well, myself.” 

It took some time to get the next question 
ready, and it wasn’t well got ready ' after all. 
‘Did any one visit him, Mr Kiddle : 

“Not as I heerd on.” 





THE PATH 


“cA lady—or anybody ?” | 

‘‘Lady! Lor love you! He were as inno- 
cent, Sir, as my Georgy: him with the new | 
drawers. Wice wasn’t in him; and he paid his | 
way, too, so far as I am aweer.” 

Maberly thanked him for bringing the conver- 
sation down to more mundane things. “Oh, he 
was not in debt then ; he paid his rent, and so on.” 

‘‘ Owed us a fortnight, that’s all, Sir,’’ replied 
the landlord, telling the truth like a har; for it 
had been previously arranged between Penelope 
and himself that Harper’s little red rent-book 
should exhibit a deficit of twenty-seven shillings 
and ninepence. And that was what comes of 
honest impulses; the truth was out, and many | 
of Penelope’s hopes in the way of spring milli- 
nery nipped in the bud. It happened, however, 
that she came into the back parlour just in time 
to hear the words owe, rent, through the slightly- 
opened doors. A bonnet depended on it, and 
socks for two. To the breach then, though 
her back-hair was in a transitionary state, all 
skewers and little tails. 

“My dear, what did you mention that insi- 
grifican little affair for?’ she asked, coming 
forward in charming confusion at her husband’s 
heedlessness. He winked—in vain. ‘It’s 
werry true what you say, Sir,’ she went on; 
‘‘one poun’ seven and nine 7s a good deal to 
lose, with a family, and bread such a horful 
price. But what could we do? We couldn’t 
be sewere on the poor soul, and of course we 
never expect to be recompenged.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kiddle, coming out with 
an idea and a heavy wink from the smoke in 
which he had covered his confusion, ‘‘ didn’t I 
tell you: That’s allright. He paid me hisself 
the werry night he died. At the Cock and| 
Bottle it was ;—no, the A Poller’s Arms; and | 
he stood a quartern ‘” | 

The unhappy Kiddle! At the word, a 
dark cloud passed over Richard Maberly’s face, 
a pang passed through-his heart, and his hands, 
pipe and all, dropped on his knees. ‘ Thus it 
was, then, eh? On the very night he died, the 
pastor’s son stood a quartern at the Cock and 
Bottle. There needed no more inquiry on that 
head ; it was quite enough for one of the spectres, 
at present. 

Followed a silence. What Penelope would 
have said, had her looks been words, the reader 
is too good to guess. But, fortunately, her at- 
tention was at that instant arrested by some-onc | 
or something in the region of the area-railings. 
She went to the parlour-door, listened, and 
finally disappeared, with all her tails behind her. 
Then the smokers lifted their heads again. 

“‘J—I have not seen the boy who called on 
me this morning,”’ faltered Mr. Maberly. 

* Did you see the gal ?” 

ma a not, he admitted. 

“Well, she’s got him upstairs. Up in the 
cockloft. J don’t mind atin it a cocklo " 








he added, hardening in transgression. ‘But 
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she’s a remarkably rum girl, she is. I often 
says to myself, that child won’t live! Now 
what do you think of her to-day, Sir? When 
they come home, of course the boy he told us 
what you said, and that; and we told Aem that it 
were werry likely you was some kind relation, 
or someut, going to adopt him. That was what 
we thought, you know, Sir; werry likely we 
was wrong. Well, Polly went off at that, like 
a shot; but presently she comes back and says, 
‘Please, ma’am,’ says she to my missis, ‘if 
Charlie’s going away, we mightn’t see him no 
more. Will you grant mea favour: ‘Name 
it,’ says my missis—she’s a werry good sort— 
‘Name it,’ says she. ‘It’s to let me have a 
holiday with Charlie all to-day. Praps we 
could have our dinner together in my room!’ 
That’s the cockloft; and there they are, Sir, 
—up there now.” 

‘‘T should very much like to see them,” sug- 
gested Mr. Maberly, nervously. 

“You foller me, then;” rejoined Kiddle. 
They crept up to the top of the house, a tiptoe. 
The door of the dormitory was partly open, and 
they looked in. There was a little slanting 
window at one side of the room, looking out 
upon a sunny expanse of tiles, and the high blue 
sky; on the sill also there were six sweet-peas, 
with strings provided, shooting from two small 
blacking-pots. Charlie had drawn up a box for 
a seat against this window; and it afforded 
prospect enough for them as they sat there to- 
gether, with joined hands. 

“T am glad you are sorry too, though,” said 
Mary. 

“Well, lam. But Dll leave you my dog, 
and come very often to see you. But—l forgot. 
Crop costs a pennyaday. You can’t keep him.” 

‘‘T will, though,” said the little woman, a 
deep flush spreading over her cheeks, and an 
heroic little flutter at her breast. 

‘‘Not but what I shall soon grow up to be a 
man, you know,” said Charlie, in a re-assuring 
tone. ‘I’m fourteen now; and that’s coming 
on. And then——” 

To be continued as long as the world stands. 

Meanwhile—that is, while Maberly was listen- 
ing with a tear in his eyes to the innocent talk- 
ing of Mary and Charlie, Charlotte was below. It 
was her rather old-fashioned bonnet which had 
arrested Penelope’s attention. She saw her 
descend into the area, and went down to meet 
her with somewhat belligerent intentions. But 
even Penelope was not prepared, skewered and 
tailed though she was, to dance the war dance 
round a poor forlorn soul-stricken mother, come 
looking for her child. They understood each 
other in two seconds; and this was all the easier 
for the change that Harper Maberly’s death and 
her sudden illness had made in Charlotte. The 
fierce proud look had softened, and her eyes 
lay broad open once more. 

Then Penelope told her there was some-one 
upstairs ; a gentleman; name began with a M ; 
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and dreadful cut-up and ‘flieted he was, to be | plain he’s a good boy. 
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He shall go with me, 


sure. If Charlotte was only to see him, she’d | I will do the best for him. And that dear little 


say so. There; if she come upstairs into the 


_girl—May I take that child under my ¢are:too, 


back parlour, she might see him through the | Mr. Kiddle.” 


doors that opened into the front; and nobody | 
At first Charlotte would not; her| 


the wiser. 
heart wrestled with her, and she would. 


Mr. Maberly and Kiddle had just come down, ' 


as softly as they went up. The former stood with 


his back to the fireplace, his hands clasped hard | 


is lost too. 


‘‘Certny Sir, with all the pleasure in’ life.” 
“« She shall be poor Charlotte—since Charlotte 
And so I may atone a little for both 
wrongs.” 

It was enough. Charlotte, pale as monumental 
marble but as firm, came into the room; but she 


behind him, his head bent on his breast, his|averted her head as she took his hand. 


whole frame rocking to and fro: he had to give 
to his emotions. It was plain at a glance how 
broken and remorseful he was; and Charlotte 
saw it at a glance. 

“‘He’s a good boy,” he half uttered, ‘it’s 





‘“‘ Richard,” she said, ‘‘it is time te forgive 
each other. Let us hope it is not too late for 
God to forgive us both.” 


(To be continued.) 








A GLANCE AT THE MINSTRELSY OF THE MIDDLESEX BORDER. 


By Grorce GILFILLAGAIN. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SONGSTERS OF THE APOCRYPHA, 


* * ~~ ! 
GREECE, it is true, was the land of Song, but so 
Nor does the resemblance stop | 


is Middlesex. 
here. Monmouth and Macedon were not more 


nearly alike than hoary Hellas, and modern | 


Middlesex. Athens was the capital of Greece ; | 
‘then, at Athens, every pillar and column had a 


Brentford is the eapital of Middlesex; the former, 
be it observed, beginning with an A, the latter 
with a B, which are undeniably the two first 
letters of the Alphabet. Undeniably, we repeat, 
though we know the lamentable scepticism of 
these twilight days will deny anything. Let it. 
The unholy howlings of Holyoake, the crus- 
taceous and categorical captiousness of craniolo- 
gical Combe, and the maniacal mouthings of 
Maceall,* cannot alter Everlasting Truth. 





’? “THREE HUNDREDTH EXHIBITION,” ETC. ETC. 


Theology from Aquinas to Cumming, all com-’ 
plete. Let Modern Scepticism beware ! 

Greece, we said, resembled Middlesex, and if 
it does not, we cannot help it. It is true, Kew 
has been called the capital of Brentford, but 


capital,—often foliated, just as Kew has its 
gardens. Nor should it be forgotten that, as 
Athena the Ancient had her Aristides, _Alcibi- 
ades, and Areopagus, so Brentford had its tailor 
in Billy Button. ‘‘The mountains looked on 
Marathon.’ Primrose-hill looks on Kentish- 
town. ‘‘ Marathon looked on the sea.’’ Batter- 
sea-bridge looks on Citizen C steam-boat*. Mr. 


She | Carlyle knows this, for Cheyne-walk, or Row 


sits sublime on the rainbow, and spits at them, | (or whatever it is,—anything is good enough for 


while she works her crochet patterns on the 
firmament with the tranquil constellations for 
Walter Evans and Co.’s Best Boar’s Heal. W’e 
have travelled over the Everlasting No, and 
taken stock of it, so we happen to know more 
than any Pio Nono that shall arraign us. If 
Mr. Carlyle shall come to a2 true belief (as he 
shall, if we can manage it) he shall quit Chelsea 





him) is hard by, even as the Delectable Mountains 
were within view of the Celestial City. Every- 
where it is the same, in Greece and in Middle- 
sex. Everywhere the same seething hopes, 
fears, passions, welter along the broad highway 
of History, like a wailing crocodile caught under 
a cabbage-net in the Canongate; and Eternity, 
with its baton and emblematic all-round collar, 


with loathing, and shall pitch his tent at | keeps shouting ‘‘ Move on!’ Dante and Dobbs 


Clapham. 


We eould point him to a desirable | are perhaps the only poets who have tho- 


brick-built messuage or tenement, late the resi- | roughly apprehended this, and hissed it forth 


dence of a clerical friend of ours, who will let 
it with his Library of Ancient and Modern 


—— = > 


* The resemblance between Maccall and Macaulay is 
confined to their names and their noses. We ought to 
know, for we have met them both at the Coal Hole. 
Macaulay is the stouter man of the two, and generally 
sings “‘The heart bowed down,” while Maccall prefers 
“Shivery Shakery, the Man that couldn’t get warm.” It 
is characteristic of the infernal tastes of Modern Scep- 
ticiam that the latter always bas his kidneys devilled. 
We hope he mas never have his kidneys devilled in any 
other sense. is is strong language, but you will find 
stronger in our Three Hundredth Exhibition. 





to the world in foaming verse of “linked 
sweetness long-drawn out.” Shakspere dis- 
cerned it through a mist, and made mouths at 
it. Milton heard it afar off, and crumpled it 
into his pocket. Cowper had it under his very 
nose, and snuffled over it. Only yesterday, 





* A clever friend of ours (it will be observed from 
our Three Hundredth Exhibition that none of our friends 
are more than “ clever”) has just observed to us that 
Battersea-bridge is in Surrey. We set down this criti- 
cism for what it is worth, We have no time to make 
corrections, 
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fennyson called upon it and left his card. inquire, What is Poetry?* Thomas Faller said, 
Dante and Dobbs alone, of all the Children of | ‘‘ The Pyramids, doting with age, have forgotten 
Song, have hieroglyphed it gorgeously on sub-' their Founders.” Now, Fuller and Bacon are 
terranean pyramids of fire, that all men may not much alike, but both say good things now 
run and read, and, reading, run away, in case and then; for our own parts, we could not 
they find the derringdo of Dobbs and Dante too | ‘‘sleep o’ nights” if every sentence we wrote 
much for them. | did not contain a good thing, which is the source 

Greece had its Blind Homer, and Middlesex ' of the amazing power of our critical papers. 
has its Blind Billy. We did not know Homer | However, what we were going to observe was, 
in the flesh, but Blind Billy we do know, soul, | that Poetry, like the Pyramids (how important 
body, and breeches. Homer sang; so does Billy. is a P), has forgotten itself and its origin, and 
Homer had a flowing beard; Billy has a beard | that it is our mission to put all that to rights— 
of a weck’s growth. Homer nodded; Billy has! (Bacon was a Chancellor; Fuller was a Divine 
been quodded. The Homeric unity has been|—Bacon held the great seal; Fuller, if he had 
disputed; we may fairly dispute the unity of! been brought up to it, could have made capital 
Blind Billy’s collection of new and _ pop’lar | sealing-wax—Bacon, when a barrister of Gray's 


songs. The points of contrast are no less| Inn, examined witnesses; Fuller’s wit was every 
striking. Billy has a dog; Homer had not. 'whit his own witness—Bacon was of the earth, 


Billy wears cast-off shoes or boots; Homer earthy; Fuller, notwithstanding his name, lived 
wore sandals or went barefoot. Blind Billy | a life of pure gold and not of fuller’s-earth— 
is sometimes a nuisance; Homer, like our-| Byron, that maniacal baboon with a singed tail, 
selves, never was. Seven (or seventeen, we| holds a middle place between the two)—What 


forget which) citics claimed the honour of 
having given birth to Ifomer; it is definitely 
known that Blind Billy was born in Cow Cross. 
And we might multiply such items ad infinitum, 
if we liked to take the trouble. But we shall 
only add upon this point the significant circum- | 
stance, that when we once inquired of Billy, 
what he thought of the Polyphemus of Chelsea, 
he shook his head doubtfully, and intimated 





his lack of apprehension by an expressive grunt. 
We verily believe that the reign of Carlylism 
is over. In our Three Hundredth Exhibition | 


then is poetry? 

There are, every tyro in criticism knows, six 
great schools or varieties in Poetry—the nomi- 
native, the genitive, the accusative, the dative, 
the vocative, and the ablative. To these some add 
a seventh, allied to the vocative, namely, the pro- 
vocative. In all varieties, the disjunctive conjunc- 
tion requires a verb in the singular—a rule which 
does not apply to criticism, as I have exempli- 
fied in my several Exhibitions. In Poetry there 
are three degrees of comparison—Good, Better, 
Best, with their correlatives, Bad, Worse, Worst. 


of ourselves and other people (who ought to be| When bad’s the best, the best may be said to 
proud of their company), we have flung it in| have the worst of it. When the vocative merges 
the teeth of Modern Scepticism that Mr. Carlyle | into the provocative, the critic is entitled, nay, 


has a foul stomach. We repeat it, and only | 
call upon this Orson of Infidelity to throw 
_ off the mask he has so long worn to the confu- 
sion and blasting of the fertile oases of thought 
in the most unctuous idiosyncracies of our day 
and generation; to say definitely, once for all, 
what is his opinion of things in general, and of 





Us and our writings in particular; and, now 
We have exposed the indigestion, neither he nor 


compelled in virtue of his high and holy function, 
—for every true critic is, like ourself, a poet,—to 
merge his ordinary style in the accusative ; the 
mass of readers on such occasions generally pre- 
ferring the ablative, and saying, ‘‘ Take it away.” 
All recent poems, such as Festus, Balder, the 
Life-Drama, Night, and the Soul, are more or less 
filled to repletion, to the very bursting of the 
Orphic waistband, to the very standing-up and 


his disciples can hide for a moment longer, any | unbuttoning of the Infinite itself, —-with thoughts 
more than they could put railway goggles on the | that wander through Eternity, and chaff the 


sun and moon, clear-starch the Atlantic, or 
pillory an earthquake,—will he take Cockle’s 
pills, or will he not? 

We said that, as the Homeric unity had been 


disputed,* so the unity of Blind Billy’s collec- | 


tion of new and poplar songs might be dis- 
puted. We might have gone further, and said 
disproved, for we have disproved it. What is 
the true cause of the wonderful hold such com- 
positions as those sung and sold by Blind Billy 
have of the hearts of the People? Let us first 


* We have a work in hand which is to settle that 
matter. It is progressing slowly but surely, as a great 





work should. We are neither a Sphinx nor a turbot. 


cabmen of space about Arcturus, Orion, and 
the Pleiades ; with beatings of mighty hearts, to 
recognise which would require a ¢tethoscope 
longer than the ‘‘ deep and dreadful organ-pipe”’ 
of the thunder; with those profound questions, 
uplifted to the very bowels of the world— 
‘Whence am 1? —What is my future destiny, 
and will my present lover prove true ?>—What, 
who, and where, is Eliza ?”” Our modern school 
of poets, having learned to bruise their oats, can 





* A clever friend informs us Mr. Maca is writing, 
in conjunction with George Dawsen and Brigham Y . 
a Defence of Mormonism. This is just w 
we expected from the character* of 
style. 
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afford to gallop their Pegasuses gaily and gal- 
lantly from galaxy to galaxy and back again, 
not stopping to pay the tolls, or to take refresh- 
ment, though a glass of ale and a sandwich may 
be had for fourpence in jx Scorpions, and the 
Tectotallers have engaged the Milky-Way for 
the purpose of erecting Temperance Hotels. 
Lookj at the poetry of Browning. Is it not, as 
we have said, in our last Exhibition—a tissue of 
sulphureous glitter, a coralline deposit of theo- 
sophic libidinousness, a Niagara of forismatic jar- 
gon, a yell of smuggled self-satisfaction? Perhaps 
Browning is not a young man exactly, but he was 
once; and if he is not, Alexander Smith is, and 
we have heard both sneeze. Browning’s is the 
sneeze of a man; Smith’s of a god. Smith 
wakes the echoes; Browning wakes the baby ;— 
the gentle Elizabeth—what depths of agony 
piled mountains high, and rather higher on the 
whole perhaps, are there not in her poetry !— 
looks up from Bion and Moschus, to say 
“Robert!” Smith sneezes in his handkerchief 
—Browning, with that recklessness which cha- 
racterised Minerva when she sprang all armed 
from the head of Jove without giving the god 
time to arrange with his medical man for a 
silver plate, savagely splashes the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and never begs pardon. There are 
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drank in his glorious talk, while he, ever and 
‘anon, ‘bared his head, as if in reverence.” It 
has since struck us that he may have bared his 
head because it was warm; but we will not be 
hard upon him—let him have the benefit of the 
doubt. Prosaic criticism we canrot bear; it is 
a horror and a nuisance. ‘A drunkard cursing 
the moon,”’ (so common, so natural !)—‘‘a mamiac 
foaming at some magnificent statue” (ask Dr. 
Forbes Winslow)—“ a ruffian crushing roses: on 
the way to his midnight plunder” (see Old 
Bailey Reports)—‘‘is but a type of the sad work” 
which some critics make in treating imaginative 
productions. 
This is poetry. And such are poets. What 
is the true secret of the hold which some of the 
poetry in the Cantos of Blind Billy has upon the 
mind and heart of the people? We repeat the 
_question,—What is the secret? We answer the 
_question—Genivs. Only genius can accomplish 
‘the thing of which genius alone is capable. 
| What is Genius 2? ‘*O thou miserable ninny and 
bigot of the first magnitude!” Genius is what 
thou canst never compass, and let that suffice 
unto thee—or read our Exhibitions, and grow 
clear-sighted as thou readest! Genius dwells | 
‘not in Blue-books, nor revels in_ street 
puddles. It walks the desert of the Ever- 


covert allusions to his feelings on these occasions, | lasting No, and when it is tired, straddles 
in his Paracelsus. But on the whole we think/on a camel’s hunch. It nods to the blue 
the sneeze of Smith the more transcendent, as! sky, and shakes hands with the wailing pines of 
it is certainly susceptible of a greater varicty of | the forest. It bathes in Beauty and shampoos 
modulation, compasses a more resonant ferocity, | itself in the Terrible. It breakfasts in Hades, 
and swells to a diviner close in a chaotic ut de! lunches with the Gnomes, dines with Solitude, 
poitrine. Gerald Massey never sneezes. Baptised | teas by itself, and sups with the Fairies. It pa- 
in fire as he has been, he seldom takes cold. In| tronises the Stars, and rather likes the Ocean. 
that long night of agony through which he passed It rolls, in ever varying, never concentric circles, 
in his earlier days, in the joyous springtide of in an eternal orbit of unchanging glory, and 
his luscious youth, he took rappee as Robert! flashes into the darkness sparkles of light and 
Hall took laudanum, and destroyed, we fear for warblings of song, that march majestically 
ever, the pristine sensibility of his olfactory through the loitering years, and never come to 
organ. If Mr. Massey shall ever come to a! anything definite. Such is Genius. Dante had 
true use of his nose, he shall be a sadder and a! genius. Dobbs has genius. 
wiser man for it; then, indeed, he shall sit on| It was while staying with a London friend 
the point of Cleopatra’s needle without pricking | that we became acquainted with Blind Billy. 
himself, flinging coppers to the Syrens, and | Something in the man’s appearance interested 
shouting lustily, Who’s afraid ? ‘us, and we bought his Budget of Song. Much 
We proudly transcribe here some sentences to | that it contained was poor in thought and in 
be found in a MS. of ours written when we were | expression—much was poisoned by the fearfully 
newly of age, and never published because it was | prevalent virus of modern Scepticism, much was 
too good by half. Our anticipations have been sig- | sensual, some were rascally bad. Still, on the 
nally fulfilled. “Itis objected”—said we—‘‘that whole, we were pleased with our pennyworth, 





people will not read poetry now-a-days. Won't 
they? Just wait till we write the criticisms, | 
and show them what’s what!” Years have | 
clapsed—we do write the criticisms—people do | 
read poetry, now we have disciplined their | 
faculties—and we are entitled to our meed of | 
praise. The age is greatly indebted tous. It 
is now awake. We called it. We brought up 
its shaving-water and its boots. Only Carlyle 
and his crew darken the way. We said in our 
first Exhibition that we once walked with him 
along a moonlit road on a summer's night, and | 





and have sought out Blind Billy more than onee, 
when we have visited the metropolis. We like 
to patronise, and the man seemed to relish our 
very talk,—as well he might. 

In the last budget of poetry we purchased of 
Billy, we fancied we reeognised the hand of 
Dobbs in more than one of the compositions, 
and instantly wrote to him to test the accuracy 
of our suspicions. He sent us a very modest, 
manly letter, stating that the poems we pointed 
out were undoubtedly his, but that they had 
found their way into print without his know- 
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ledge.. 
Dobbs, and have done so, ever since, years ago, he 
sent us a packet of MS. in verse for our critical 


opinion. We called to mind upon reflection, 
that just as we received this packet, an acquaint- 
ance whom we knew to be soaked in Carlylism 
and Emersonianism, and who, indeed, was on 
bowing terms with Maccall, dropped in; and 


that we had occasion to step into another room | 
There was something awkward | 


during his stay. 2 
in his manner at departure, and it has struck us, 
as it will strike the reader, that this disciple of 


Now, we take a paternal interest in' 
To gain releasement for Mary Ann, 
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*Twas at his leisure he toiled with pleasure, 
He gain’d his objeet and found his treasure, 


That kind and faithful young servant-man, 
| Some clothing he bought and brought it to her, 


| As man’s apparel her to disguise, 

| Crying for your sake I'll face your father, 

To see me here it will him surprise. 

When her cruel father brought bread and water, 
To call his daughter he then began. 

Said Edwin enter, I’ve clear'd your daughter, 
And I will suffer,—your servant-man. 

Her father found ’twas his danghter vanish’d— 


Heterodoxy had put in his pocket some of! Now mark,—how thrillingly the father’s rage 


Dobbs’s compositions (the packet lay open), and 
that he afterwards disposed of them to Catnach 
for what they would fetch. We know he had 
been reading Newman’s Phases of Faith, and 
fear we do not misjudge the man. Let us leave 
him to his conscience, and snatch Dobbs from 
Catnach. 


First. The manly simplicity, knowledge of 


human nature, and unaffected pathos, which we 
have on former occasions claimed for Dobbs, all 
receive striking illustration in the following 
romaunt, which we fearlessly rank with any- 
thing to be found in Tennyson. Indeed, it 


reminded us of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and of 


Hudibras :— 


THE CRUEL FATHER AND AFFECTIONATE LOVERS. 


It’s of a damsel both fair and handsome, 
Those lines are true, as I have been told, 
Near the banks of the Shannon in a lofty mansion, 
Her parents claimed great stores of gold. 
Her hair was black as a raven’s feather, 
Her form and features describe who can ? 
But still ’tis folly belongs to nature, 
She fell in love with a servant-man. 


Sweet MaryAnn with her love was walking, 
Her father heard them and nearer drew, 
And as those true lovers were fondly talking, 
In anger home then her father flew, 
_ To build a dungeon was his intention, 
To part true love he contrived a plan— 


How exquisitely fine that touch—“‘ ’Tis folly 
But mark the delicacy of 


belongs to nature !”’ 
the following :— 
He swore an oath that’s too vile to mention, 
He’d part that fair one from her servant-man. 


Weask what father, with conventional notions, 


would not pursue exactly the course Dobbs 


proceeds to describe, in case his daughter fell 
in love with a footman ? 
we ate told— 


He built a dungeon of bricks and mortar, 
With a flight of steps, for ’twas underground, 

The food he gave her was bread and water, 
The only cheer that for her was found. 

Three times a day he did cruel beat her, 
Unto her father she thus began, 

If I’ve t ess’ now my own dear father, 
I'll lay and die for my servant-man, 

Young Edwin found out her habitation, 
*Twas well secured by an iron door, 

He vowed in spite of all this nation, 
To gain her freedom or rest no more. 


‘“‘He built a dungeon,” | 


|is touched—nothing can be finer or more 
| expressive :-— 


Then like a lion he did roar, 
He said from Ireland you shall be banish’d, 
Or with my broad-sword I’! spill your gore. 


Dobbs excels in the art of poetic light and 
shade. This burst of fury is beautifully con- 
trasted with the lover’s nonchalance, ‘‘ Agreed, 
said Edwin,” steals upon the ear with a ‘‘dying, 
dying fall,” after, ‘‘ I'll spill your gore,” roared 
‘like a lion” by the baffled parent :— 

Agreed, said Edwin, so at your leisure, 

Since her I’ve free’d now do all you can, 

Forgive your daughter I’ll die with pleasure, 

The one in fault is your servant-man. 

Equally striking is the sudden revulsion of 
‘feeling on the part of the father, and his sweetly 

natural act of prostration upon the dungeon 





| floor :— 


| When her father found him so tender-hearted, 
Then down he fell on the dungeon floor, 
He said true lovers should not be parted, 
Since love can enter an iron door. 
Then soon they join’d to be parted never, 
To roll in riches this young couple can, 
This fair young lady, ’midst rural pleasure, 
Lives blest for ever with her servant-man. 
This is true poetry, and the denouement is 
most artistically told. We cannot forbear re- 
marking that a poet of inferior pretensions would 
probably have given us a detailed account of the 
building of the gloomy subterranean dungeon ; 
we should have been told what was given per 
hundred for the bricks, how the “cruel father’’ 
‘laid on the mortar, what he beat the maiden 
with, and how many strokes he gave her at a 
time. Dobbs wisely leaves all this to the ima- 
_gination. 
The same qualities receive equally powerful 
illustration in the subjoined poem. It is in thor 
|form of a Dialogue, and will bear comparison, 
with the Nutbrown Majid, or Edwin and Emma... 
YOUNG WILLIAM OF THE ROYAL WAGGON TRAIN. 


One lovely morning I was walking, 

In the merry month of May, 
Alone a smart young pair were talking, 
I overheard what they did say. 
The one ; Spee mare 
9 tds wes «yay pou ler 
The other was a young . 
A serjeant in waggon train. 





2a2 








Said this young soldier I must leave you, 
The Royal orders I must obey, 
I ne'er intended to deceive you, 
So dearest Nancy shun dismay. 
I’m going to cross the raging Ocean, 
And if fam’d Jaurels I should gain, 
I may return with high promotion, 
And bid farewell the waggon train. 


Suppose your parents you offended, 


And I should in the battle fall ? | 


Then when your soldier’s life is ended, 


So be a stranger to such danger, 
Say farewell to the waggon train. | 


Again, we notice a charming delicacy of expres- | 
sion on the part of Dobbs. We think it even | 
excels Alexander Smith's : 

Her silken bodice was unlaced, 

My arm was trembling round her waist. 
But then, Dobbs is a married man, like Massey, 
whom he also resembles in having his Welling- 
tons pegged and double-welted, and in a certain | 
fervid rush and swell of melodious song which | 
hurries the reader along till he stops to take | 
breath, and wipe off the steaming perspiration. | 
This, however, is the uniform effect of good 
poetry, and just. what makes poetry a blessing 
and a crown of glory : 





Young man, you know my situation, 
Do not leave me here behind; 
I'll bid adieu to each relation ;— 
Be a soldier true and kind. 
If sick or in sorrow, I will follow, 
To soothe your care and drown your pain, 
And in the battle hear the rattle 
Of your royal waggon train. 


How pathetic! how simple !—“ You know my | 
situation!”’ But in the interests of common 

morality, we must say we do not think marriage 
should have been made the afterthought on young | 
William’s part it would appear to have been. In| 
the collected edition of his poems, which we un- | 
= Mr. Bogue has in hand, let Dobbs sce | 
to this : 





Since you seem so much undaunted, 
Nancy, I’! ne’er bid adieu ; 

Ul ask the favour, if ’tis granted, 
Before I go to marry you. 

I'll guard my ranger through each danger, 
And from the foe in France and Spain : 

So Heaven protect young faithful Mary, 
And William of the waggon train. 


Every heart will echo the pious aspiration with 
which this verse concludes. But we hasten to 
ydote one more poem in a similar strain, which 
we leave to produce its own legitimate effect, 
with this single observation,—that it strikingly 
resembles Alexander Smith’s ‘Page and the 
Lady,” and Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner”: | 


THE POOR PISHERMAN’S BOY. 


{t was down iu the lowlands a poor boy did wander, 
Down in the lowlands a poor boy did roam ; 

By his friends he was neglected, he looked so dejected, 
A poor little fisherman's so far away from home. 
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| Crying where is my cottage, or where is my father, 

| Alas! they’re all gone, which causes me to roam 
Mother died upon her pillow for my father in the billow, 
Cried the poor little fisherman’s boy far away from home. 


| O bitter was the night, loudly roared the thunder, 

| The light’ning did flash, and the ship was overcome ; 
|The mast I clasped soon and I reached my native ground, 
| In the deep I left my father, and far away from home. 


Alas! no friend you'll find at all. 
Besides, if you are such a ranger, 
You'll have to cross the raging main ; 


I waited on the beach while around me roll’d the water, 

I waited on the beach, but, alas! no father came, 

So now I am a ranger, expos'd to ev’ry danger, 

Cried the poor little fisherman’s boy, and far away from 
home. 


Then a lady she heard him, she open’d her window, 


' And into her house she bid him to come, 


The tears fell from her eyes, as she listen’d to his 
mournful cries, 
Of the poor fisherman’s boy so far away from home. 


Then she begged of her father to find him employment, 

She begg’d of her father no more to let him roam; 

Then her father said don’t grieve me, the boy he shall 
not leave me, 

Poor boy I will relieve thee so far away from home. 


Many years he laboured to please his noble master, 
Many years he laboured, in time a man became ; 
And now he tells each stranger the hardships and the 


danger, 
Of a poor little fisherman’s boy when far away from 
home. . 
Secondly. Dobbs has a fund of passion, and 


would compete with Moore and Catullus on their 
own ground, if he thought it worth his while. 
In proof of this, we adduce the following luscious 
warble, which was among the stolen poems. It 
is Dobbs in every line, though so different from 
the preceding specimens :— 


THE FACTORY GIRL. 


THE sun was just rising one fine May-day morning, 
The birds from the bushes so sweetly did sing, 
Where the lads and the lasses so merrily moving, 
To yonder large building their labour begin. 

I spied a fair damsel more brighter than Venus, 
Her cheeks like the roses none could her excel, 
Her skin like the lily that grows in yon valley, 
This blooming young goddess, the factory gir!. 


I stepp’d up to her this beautiful creature, 

She cast upon me a proud look of disdain, 

Stand back sir she cried and do not insult me, 
Tho’ poor I am, poverty is no sin. 

I said my fair damsel no harm is intended, 

But one favour grant me pray where do you dwell, 
At home sir she answered, was going to leave me, 
I am but a hard working factory girl. 


[ stood all amaz’d while on her I gaz’d, 

Such modesty and prudence before ne’er did see, 
I said my sweet charmer my soul’s great alarmer, 
If you will go with me a lady shall be. 

She said sir, temptations are used in all nations, 
Go marry a lady and you will do well, 

So let me alone sir, the bells are a ringing, 

I am but a hard working factory girl. 


I stood ina flutter, knew not what was the matter, 
Young Cupid the goddess my heart has trepan’d, 

1 said lovely maid if you'll not be my bride, 

My life I will waste in some foreign land. 

What pleasure in treasure where love it is wanting, 
Your beauty upon me has now cast a spell, 

I'll marry you speedy and make you eal 

If you will be mine, dear factory girl. 
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She gave her consent and a licence was purchas’d, 
The they did merrily echo and ring, 

To church then they went, and as they were returning, 

The bridesmen and maidens so sweetly did sing. 

This lovely young couple lives happy together, 

She blesses the hour that she first saw her swain, 

This factory girl she is made a rich lady, 

And married a squire of honour and fame. 

Thirdly. Dobbs has a clear perception of the | 
impropriety of suicide, and a vein of deep moral 
feeling. In proof of this, we quote “ Villikins 
and his Dinah,” which is only inferior to Poe’s 
“Raven” because it came after, and ploughs 
deep furrows in the soul of every reader. The 
passing allusion to Villikins as a ‘‘loveyer so 
brave,” cannot weigh against the intensity and 
force of the Moral. 


Tis of a rich merchant who in London does dwell, 
He had but one danghter, an unkimmon nice young gal ; 
Her name it was Dinah, scarce sixteen years old, 
With a very large portion of silver and gold. 
Tol lal ral lal, Xe. 


As Dinah was a valiking the garden one day, 

Her papa came to her, and thus he did say, 

“Go dress thyself Dinah, in gorgeous array, 

And take thyself a husiband both galliant and gay.” 
“Oh, papa! oh, papa! I’ve not made up my mind, 
And to marry just yet why I don’t feel inclined ; 

To you my large fortune I’ll gladly give o’er, 

If you let me live single a year or two more.” 

“Go, go, boldest daughter,” the parient replied ; 
“If you won’t consent to be this here young man’s bride, 
I'll give your large fortune to the nearest of kin, 
And you shan’t reap the benefit of one single pin.” 


Ag Villikins was valiking the garden around, 

He spied his dear Dinah laying dead upon the ground. 
And the cup of cold pison it lay by her side ; 

With a billet-dux stating ’twas by pison she died. 

He kissed her cold corpus a thousand times o’er, 

And called her his Dinah a thousand times more, 


Then swallowed the pison like a loveyer so brave, 
And Villikins and his Dinah lie both in one grave. 


| MORAL. 

Now all you young maidens take a warning by her, 
Never not by no means disobey your govenor. 

And all you young fellows mind who ydu clap your eyes 
on, 

Think of Villikins and his Dinah, and the cup of cold 
pison. 

It is not perhaps generally known that Dobbs 
is the author of the above strange, wild, fearful 
wail, with its solemn and impressive close; but 
posterity will know it. 

We think this a fitting opportunity for saying 
a word or two of friendly counsel to Mr. Dobbs. 

First—Let him eschew, as we do, grammatical 
propriety. Correctness is cold and creeping. Let 
him dash at the canvass, and seizing the chisel in 
the moment of inspiration, launch out for ‘‘ fresh 
fields and pastures new.’’ Let him seek to be 
a flash of lightning rather than a gas-lamp; a 
mountain eagle rather than a trained bulfinch ; 
a rock of primeval granite rather than a deli- 
cately moulded blanc-mange ; a Norse sea-king 
rather than a parish beadle; a tornado rather 


than a penny whistle. Secondly—Let him gird 


| bound fling himself into, something 





up his loins for a toilsome march, and with one 
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than 
he has yet done-—something grandly, terribly 
epic; if in sixty or seventy cantos, so much the 
better. We could point him to a hero—to 
several heroes. We name but one—William 
Cobbett. He waits to be at once deified, 
avenged, epitomised. Which of our young 
poets, our Dobbses, our Smithses, our der 
Redlabses, our Masseyses, will undertake to de- 
velop into an epic the poetry of that man’s life and 
soul? Don’t all speak at once, if you can help it. 
See what you can make of him—if you find he 
does not work up well, come to us for another 
subject. Thirdly—We would say, let Mr. Dobbs 
burn every book he has, and take in that excel- 
lent periodical, the “Critic,” to which We 
contribute. Let him burn his Keats, and his 
Tennyson—he has had enough of them; and be- 
sides, we shall very likely change our minds 
about the latter, and dash him into contempt in 
about a fortnight or so—let him give his days 
and nights to our Exhibitions, Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, and the Pharmacopwia Londinensis. 
That is the training for a young poetic athlete, 
and it is a training under which he will infalhbly 
develope into something great, if not respeetable, 
something magnificent, if not pretty well. 
Fourthly—Let him make a point of striking out 
every other line he writes, which would won- 
derfully improve his style. Fifthly—Let him 
leave off writing altogether for the next te 
years, and call upon us before beginnmg again. 
After Dobbs, we have no heart for minor stars. 
Yet the patriotism of the following may entitle 
it to a place :— 
THE RUSSIAN WAR.—BRITAIN, FRANCE AND VICTORY. 
Arise, arise, Britannia’s sons, 
One moment list to me, 
While I tell you what our gallant sons 
Has done by land and sea. 
They have nobly conquered Alma, 
Where the thundering cannons rolled, 
And they’ve made the Russians tremble, 
And will crush Sebastopol. 
Here’s England’s vallant soldiers, 
And her loyal British tars, 


Who bled and fought for glory 
All in the Russian war, 
Our army and our British fleet 
As I will now unfold, 
Have conquered all before them, 
And are at Sebastopol ; 
Where the enemy in heaps do lie, 
And in death are falling fast, 
Surrounded both by sea and land, 
With Raglan and Dundas. 


The old wooden walls of England 
Made their great bull roll, 

And sent the wall a erumb 

, Of none Beremnaes 

Vhile Britain’s great artillery 
Ratsunds téts there toe 

Prince Menschikoff and the Russian bear, 
In misery do deplore. 
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May they return with laurels crowned, brand of imperishable ignominy, never to be 
Unto their native shore, effaced by the sulphureous fumes of the dbysses, 
= } says am sistema . the hollow-sounding tramp of flunkeyism, the 
Then, beeivh’s our gallant soldiers, putrescent ooze of perpetual change, or the 
And our British tars so bold, beastly intoxication of gigantic chimpanzees 

Who fought and conquered Alma, dancing on tight-repes and swallowing _fire- 
And are at Sebastopol. brands, instead of lifting up one voice of pro- 


We have little more to say. We have not) phetic fervour, that should teach this scorched 
expressed our opinion on the Plurality of Worlds, | and pallid era the versed sine of its glory, and 
the cutlery of Sheffield, the Fall of Man, the | the major premiss of the fearful conclusion at 
state of parties, the poetry of the Sandwich; which it shall never arrive if we can help it. 
Islands, or the death of Nelson. Much less) Ast modus in Rebus, but Life is not a Charade. 
have we transcribed fully our views of Carlyle, | Say check to the king if you will, but let us 
Maceall, Macaulay, Combe, Holyoake, and Co. | not look at the new moon through glass, or miss 
We can wait, and take another opportunity. jour omnibus. History is a grand mixed-gauge- 
Enough that we have laid our tribute on the} line on which perpetual collisions occur, and 
shrines of Dobbs and Dante, and flung at the | fate exacts damages ! 
feet of Middlesex a myrtle wreath that she 
_ would do well to pick up and wear upon the 
brow on which centuries have left a glorious 





The Sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May 
Round old Ravenna’s clear-shown towers and bay. 


HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SECRET OF MARTIAL SUCCESS, 


Curtics and sentimentalists sometimes complain | tained, and have successfully defended, their 
that historians have given too much space, in! independency, internal and external. And it is 
their records, to the outward life of nations, their; by war that the Western Powers,—after ex- 
wars, and international politics,—to the great hausting every form of entreaty and _per- 
neglect of their religion, literature, and social | suasion,—hope to wring from Russia an ac- 
lite. The-blame belongs, however, as much to! knowledgment of her error; to drive back 
history itself, as to the historian. The life of! her barbaric hordes; and to keep the con-' 
most nations has, in fact, chiefly consisted! trol of civilisation where alone it should be— 
either in a state of war, or of preparation for/in the hands of the civilised West. Thus 
it; and peace has fully as often meant poverty | the law of force, or forees, seems as much ‘the 
and exhaustion, as amity, or satisfied demands. | law of History as of Nature; and order in the 
It was by war that Greece maintained her’ one case, as in the other, to spring from the 
independence against the repeated attacks of | neutralised action of contrarics. 
Persia; and prevented her absorption into | Since, then, War, has played, and is still 
that heterogeneous mass of tribes and states! playing, so important a part on the stage of 
which acknowledged the sway of the Great} human existence, history may serve to illustrate 
King. It was by war that Rome acquired her| the secret of its success; and to indicate the 
immense extent of power,—moral, and ter-|connexion, if any, between this secret, and 
ritorial; which, alike in concentrating and) human civilisation. 
diffusing civilisation, was as useful as it was! The position which we hope to make good, is. 
grand. It was by war that the champions of that all the Great Battles of History have been 
the Crescent twice gained footing in the fairest | won either by superiority of raee, or by the pos- 
portions of Europe. It was by war that Charles | session, in the same race of superior moral and 
Martel rolled back the tide of Saracen conquest, | intellectual power; that in the invariable ulti- 
at the great battle of Tours, and the Hungarians | mate triumph of the strongest and the best, con- 
defended Latin Christendom against the de-/ sists the moral of war as an clement of History ; 
stroyers of the Byzantine Empire. It was the! that a superior system of warfare has generally 
loss of the battle of Hastings which gave to! been in possession of the most intellectual race ; 
England a race of foreign nobles, which! and that in those cases where the systems seemed 
made English history for two centuries! equal, victory inclined to the side of moral power. 
the history of a struggle of races, and consti-| In the recent battles of the Alma and Inker- 
tuted our civilisation what it is,—a ‘combina-! man, to draw our first illustration from Intest 
tion of Saxon industry and Norman manners.’ events, numbers, and even superiority of artil- 
It was oY war, or the fear of it, that the Barons’ lery, were on the side of the Russians ; yet the 
on the plains of Runnymede extorted from the | Allies succeeded on both days. At the Alma 
tyrant John the Great Charter of Rights, by | the Russians, equal in numbers, and in position 
which the liberties of Englishmen were first apparently invincible, were routed in three hours. 
ratified and gnaranteed. It was by war the! At Inkerman, the Allies held a position similar 
American colonists, and the French nation, ob-' to that ofthe Russians at the Alma; and could 
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not be dislodged, though : - tive ti . . 
Pa pe om hiceted < reap by five times commander, cleverly retreated wath the rest. 
fire of the for tae eaten ewe cg tothe This Datis was evidently a brave and skilful 
and of the artillery on the oy ite hei oi gman ; for though he had suffered a despe- 
cay he emg tag cr ts. ne - “om and lost seven thousand men, 
War is not merely an array and ian gle of the —— oe dain . ee 
physical powers, or even of intellectual control that the new erbour,-~thinking, porhaps, 
sileedinemee thatacalh snemeinatensn tell died tomes la ta “" _ of his defeat might not have 
mse reac TT. ¢ . 
rs — grverepdionny the consciousness of diene of Hippias, cag fn ya 
ghting for a just cause, has as much to do) Ath Sa 2 * ' 
with success im battle, as those faculties of it | But Mikinioe had vem ed aliis at 
vention which give us new power over Nature. | and by me: ties aes Pp 
Between the present war of Russia with bes itin note 405 eee yrange 
tr and the struggle between the Persians Poadan a pr an, balled gt ee ae 
and the Greeks, there are many curious points | . > oo P 
: nts , pelle rive . a a ’ > 
both of resemblance and of poco The P I'- - oe oe ne te See ee 
sian Empire at that time, like the yet tog to pn ato satin enema area aera 
° P v Sli 1 ; > Ww. * . ; .. ’ 
this, was a huge agglomeration of various tribes ion ov —ar ithou } oan See 
ca chutes, Siticdiiiees tetiiemanmeien and oe ever, although successful and brilliant 
other, were pressed into service a Pa = weds Fees. ieee wele ye 
TC | y » stove : rT. : ™ ' e 
Guathin dt hair ica -wenlihians, Ga ton. nah ae ee Sel set heals tellin 
was, for purposes either of conquest or defence, an , question of ale iis “ rere . “ 
utter absence of unity, either in feeli x eg . oe adancy. uct, it was 
. . 4 ’ ‘ f cc 2 Xi > an ln magica OrTapyr * ana 
English, were a single and united fovale anit to yewrg ah henoe ray tb eh? — 
the private soldier entered the tield at his free | ¢ roe ‘to Babylon. It was the 
aiiaed denahhen, thasahtne . a ee | conquests ol Alexander which established the 
’ ,etp rors. | y . alo ee, . Gt} > ane , 
employed some seven hundred vessels to pl i | phil a hy ) arses oF he (ITER ARE 
their troops to the scene of war. The pr'suirhe bg on thes and literature; and his meteoric 
a, landiog’ also, without opposition; nl thar| the uioans ef sprending! over. suany lends, dhe 
ships, like ours, waited near the shore in case aed 4g a of pad Yr ‘8 Jest . raged lands the 
of retreat. The Grecks, moreover, like the Rus- } Greek Sale > FAG Hie, entre, So, RA Ae. Pe 
sians at the Alma, occupied a range of hi ga 8) OR ' é 
oa two miles from the toni and if, like the | ST lig Per agg oh por Porsi an aie 
ssiaus, they had staye soked, \like them peo eit gli ore: ta 
mc gig agg eee, | ee » iT ARE OF SONANOENRS, eM ST 
thes es. él sth canalion asi , of | seventy -Rye years after the battle of Marathon, 
Persians outnumbered clay earleey iy 2 | ti yep them sending a powerful fleet and army 
AS S our i@ COds , r. i noe glove ur 
one ; there was every reason, UMM alae re tin Cc ny of ‘Siaily, ne lay ing sloge to sy ra- 
induce the latter to act on the Piste: tL tho oo ieee oF Soke “ In ye ryan Ee 
they were more afraid of int Buna! Te G, ge OL Sebuslopul, that one almost 
ernal dissensi ars it st also resemble it in. i 
— by the friends of their late alli ig ategar | vapalt ‘ ihe ktoniate attack ‘1 Sy: ~ with 
ersian invaders, and determined to make the|the ostensible Lag gar spp? A) a aman: 
attack She nlain pM Wee. sana mane, Gi ie ONE pu gore of ray Wily an ay i 
wide and two deep, the hills receding from | dist » masters of the sea; they were a long 
? ; , eding from | distance from the scene of war; they s 
the shore into the shape of a horseshoe. The | hun ared hue tpl ga scene of war; they sent u 
Persians being greatly superior in é anlar +i red g eys and thirty thousaud men ; and 
Miltiades, the Athenian na pa avsies br Ny m4 ye se the ‘40 pd lg 
to close with them, before they ‘ti Phaedra ito ney oa ap rst campaign was 
: 2y could get time to; spent im inactivity d the see 
form and deploy. _ 7 : ‘thes dle es : Wily, and the second brought 
tg ei ee Rtg Sing he pc suid aa do Pe gs “s icias, the Athenian 
them ata run. Thus the Greek Darteonign Pema Cai? Pri 4irew ‘leap the under- 
. ks had passed over, taking; for he felt that they ; 
one-half the ground which divided the pais 1e faak, Aas, Chey iwene too. 2g 
the enemy, before the _ srs ypc Bn a ey od th M tied Fives regina: ry 
them, or defeat their obj serve | fueenemy ; And Ehe eclpussted + senei panaganes 
ect. The Persian: = } } 
however, formed as sale ~ she gh gre pang " mie Ituglan ti: sume want of eon- 
battle that ensued was of several hours’ duration ar defeated Pray ieee Bey sa ae ane 
The Greeks drove the WET. Megd lod the Athenlan Mect, cut off 
m. pell-mell to their ships; ie all ¢ : 
on — Asiatics, pressed hard, réformed oa io by iy oy Sony nol ee _ 
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through overweening confidence, and the want! ment, for all useful, or civilising purposes, it 
of due foresight in those who conducted it. It! is nearly as extinct as they. The old Monar- 
was just so with our disasters in the Crimea. |chies of Asia loom upon us, through the dim 
We commenced the campaign with little or no| twilight of extreme antiquity, as states which, 
knowledge of the Russian forces, of the strength | by their vagueness and extent, certainly awe 
of Sebastopol, or of the real difficulties to be over- the imagination, but produce no very clear or 
come. The expedition was considered rather as a | satisfactory impression on the mind. And we 
holiday pageant, than as a matter of serious con- | shrewdly suspect that that halo of grandeur and 
cernment; and our attitude resembled rather that majesty with which the mind sometimes in- 
of a man who puts off his armour, than of him! vests them, is, as Burke says of the sublime, 
who putsiton. And yet, when we reached Sebas- | deeply indebted to the obscure. In any case, it 
topol, we found we had only fifty thousand men is certain, that the showy splendours of 
to do the work of two hundred thousand; and | Eastern Courts were purchased by the poverty 
the result was as simple as a subtraction sum—/jand slavery of the many; and that despot- 
we lost three times as many by disease and over-| ism in the state went hand-in-hand with 
work as by the sword. ‘This first mistake was| polygamy, and consequently tyranny, in the 
followed up by a series of blunders committed | household. In all Eastern states, too, there 
by an incapable Ministry, till the “ heart-rending! was an important sacerdotal caste—men who, 
horrors” of December threw a melancholy shade | by filling the mind with superstitious follies, en- 
over the victories of the Alma and Inkerman, and | feebled its powers and limited its inquiries. The 
the feelings which they had prompted both of glory priest and the monarch enslaved both mind and 
and of pride! The evil day, we will hope, is, body, and divided between them the spoils of 
now past; and that our Government, intimidated | their victims. The Greeks, on the contrary, 
by the menaces, if not inspired by the earnest- | were a free, an intelligent, and an artistic people. 
ness, of the people, will succeed in averting} In every department of literature they pro- 
those final disasters from which assuredly the | duced works which the world will not willingly 
Athenians dated their decline. let die. The tragedies which have come downto 
The desire to establish an universal empire was | us, are as perfect as they can be consistently 
a mania which infected, inturn, all antiquity. | with the confined nature of their method. In 
Persia was checked in three successive attempts to | their dramas they embodied the ideas of Pro- 
subjugate Cireece—at Marathon, Salamis, and|vidence and Destiny: each god represented a 
Platea ; and was finally defeated and subjugated | moral quality, was the guardian of a virtue, or 
by Alexander. Then Athens herself tried to|the avenger of a crime. In the regions of 
establish a like preponderance, and her pre-! philosophy, too, students are still content to con- 
sumptuous demand, by arousing the resistance | sider as text-books, the teachings of Plato and 
of Sparta, originated the Peloponnesian war. | Aristotle. In the department of morals, the 
Athens lost her only chance of supremacy, in| Divine Dialogues of Plato are quite equal, if 
the loss of her fleet and army in their attack upon | not superior, to any modern production on 
Syracuse. All subsequent efforts only tended to; that subject. Modern writers have certainly 
moderate her fall. Then Alexander, by lengthen- | affected a more syllogistic and demonstra- 
ing the spear of the Greeks, and by his skilful use tive air; but this, we humbly submit, is an 
of the Macedonian phalanx—resembling in at-|error rather than an advantage. Such pro- 
tack the British charge of the bayonet—en-|found questions as the Immortality of the 
deavoured to make Macedon the one dominant} Soul, and the Nature of the Divine Being, can 
power. And while he lived, he succeeded; but | never be adequately enforced by special ad- 
his death, at the age of thirty-three, left his|dresses to the intellect. The natural home 








empire to the jealousies of his generals. Next | and centre of religious beliefs and hopes is in the 


came Carthage, with her supremacy by sca; by 
snufting out which, Rome established the nearest 
semblance to an universal dominion the world 
ever saw. 

The question then arises, Did victory in all 
these cases go to the best and most civilised 
race? We answer,—yes: an answer which is the 
more important, inasmuch as it will show, that 
in war, as in all other provinces of action, it is 
to virtue, manhood, intellect, and not to vice, 
ignorance and barbarism, God grants the prizes 
of life, and confides the destinies of the world. 

To prove that the Greeks were superior every 
way to the Persians, will require but little exer- 
cise either of thought or argument. Persia, at 
best, was but a slightly-improved type of the 
old Asiatic Empires; and at the present mo- 





heart and conscience ; and it is to these that any 
appeal, to be useful, must be made. 

The doctrines which Plato taught are now 
matters of revelation; and, as such, they hold 
their place in the mind independently of all 
reasoning. But the proper test of Plato’s 
performance, is the works of modern Deists: and 
after all their efforts, it must be confessed that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, apart 
from Revelation, stands pretty much where he 
left it. If, also, we contrast the style and spirit 
of Grecian art with the Asiatic, as exhibited in 
sculptured remains, we shall find that the Greek 
is manifestly superior. In the remains of 
Assyrian art discovered by Botta and Layard, 
there is about the features a heavy, austere, 
leaden look; although it is conjectured that 





they were intended for ideal human heads, as 
typical of Deity. And indeed it is well known 
that Asiatic sculpture generally, presents a 
sullen, serfish, melancholy aspect; while the 
features of the Greek are light, jovial and 
joyous ;—at once humanising, and pleasing to 
behold. Of the civilising power of the Grecian 





lore and language, we may truly say that the 
most active imagination would fail to define the | 
limits of its influence, or to estimate the im-| 
portanee of its results. 


Greece is a ‘‘thing of beauty and a joy for | 


ever.” It has been and will continue to be, 
to all generations of men, a heaven-sent treasure 
and a glorious inheritance. 

Now, if the Athenians had lost the battle of 
Marathon, how different might have been the 
future, both for Greece and for the world. In 
that battle, and also at Salamis, there was a 
man who, for boldness of conception, and richness 
of fancy, stands to the Greek tragedy as 
Shakspeare does to the modern romantic drama : 
we mean, of course, /Mschylus. And if Greece 
had fallen wnder the Persian yoke, his 
tragedies would probably never have been 
written; his splendid genius, instead of soaring 
sunward, might have consumed itself in elegies, 
—for he who fought for his country would as- 
suredly have mourned her fall. At Salamis, he 
says, these words resounded o’er the waves,— 





‘Qn, sons of the Greeks! Strike for the free- 
dom of your country,—strike for the freedom of 
your children, and of your wives,—for the shrines 
of your fathers’ gods, and for the sepulchres of 
your sires. All, all are now staked upon the 
strife.”’ ‘‘Even so, my brave one’’—and more / for 
if Greece had fallen, one sees not the Power who 
could have saved the West from the trammels 
of Persian despotism. Rome was then in her 
feeblest state; and in the future, Persia, and 
not Rome, would have struggled with Carthage, 
and one or the other have been mistress of the 
world. 

The next great struggle which demands our 
attention is that of the Punic Wars. And here, 





we think, it will be quite easy to prove that 
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Such troops, however great their number, 
when opposed by men animated by a loftier 
principle than pay —such as religion, or love 
of country—never can, and never ought to, 
carry with them the certainty of success. 
‘‘Carthage,” says Michelet, ‘‘ knew, and could 
tell to a drachma, what the life of a man of 
each nation came to. A Greek was worth more 
than a Campanian; a Campanian worth more 
than « Ciaul or a Spaniard. When once this 


The literature of| tariff of blood was correctly made out, Carthage « 


began a war as a mercantile speculation. She 
tried to make conquests, in the hope of getting 
new mines to work, or to open fresh markets for 
her exports. In one venture, she could afford 
to spend fifty thousand mercenaries; in another, 
rather more. If the returns were good, there 
was no regret felt for the capital that had 
been sunk in the investment; more money 
got more men, and all went on well.”’ Thus 
the contest with Rome was not a war of prin- 
ciple, or even of self-defence ; it was not with 
Carthage a desire to subdue because she felt the 
power either to elevate or to guide; but the 
mere selfish object of conquering, in order to 
tax and to tine. But her hireling defenders, in- 
spired by nothing but their pay, were defeated 
by that common feeling and national spirit which 


| animated the sons of the Italian Republic. There 
is not, perhaps, in all history another instance. 


of so sudden and complete an extinction of 
country and race, as that of Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. Like the Jews, to whose family 


| they belonged, the Carthagimians were a race of 


trattickers and hucksters—but, unlike the Jew, 
without principles and without souls, their de- 
struction was irreparable and unregrtetted. 
They were low and sensual in therr tastes 
and habits: their religion even demanded the 
periodical immolation of human beings! as if 
to appease their gods for the immorality of 
their lives, and the baseness of their dealings. 
The destruction of such a people was a blessing to 
theworld. The whole Semetic race, indeed, seems 
to have been ‘‘ sensual, covetous, and adventu- 
rous, Without being heroic.”” The Arab portion of 


victory, though for a long time doubtful, was| that race is the only exception to this terrible 
ultimately given to the best race. ‘The charac- | dictum ; and itis not, perhaps, too much to say, 
teristics of the Carthaginians consisted in a|that the generous hospitality, and heroic en- 
grasping love of wealth; obtained by any means, | thusiasm which have immemorially distinguished 


fair or foul. ‘Their strength and weakness | 


them, have alone prevented their absorption. 


sprang alike from the spirit of commerce.|The Carthaginians were swept away at once ; 


Their industry and control of the sea gave 


but the Arabs were beaten back with difficulty, 


them power amongst the nations; whilst an|and have preserved themselves compact and 
exclusive love of gain, by leading them to| entire to this day. 


engage in war with no other or higher idea’ 
than the merest considerations 
and loss, hastened their destruction. Their 
armies were almost exclusively composed of 
foreign mercenaries—usually as dangerous to 
those who engage them, as to those against 
whom they fight. Carthage herself received a 


severe shock by the revolt of her hireling sol- 





diers, between the first and second Punic wars. 


‘‘ Rome,” says an old editor, ‘‘ was thoroughly 


of profit) and truly great, not when Lucullus drove before 


him the humbled majesty of the King of kings; or 
when Cesar swept from the earth the two million 
men who would fain have broken the chain of 
Empire which he flung over Gaul, the Rhine, 
and the Northern Ocean; but in the last act of 
two desperate struggles, when she stood un- 
blanched and unshaken amid all the terrors of 
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Gallic invasion, and the threats of Punic 
conquest.” Yet even Rome, become, through | 
success, luxurious and slothful, trusted the 
defence of her territories to foreign levies; 
pressed her slave population into her army ; 
and marked the decline of her ancient 
spirit and patriotism by this contrast with the 
time when the meanest of her soldiers was 

worth the sum of forty pounds a year. but, 
at the worst, the Romans, as a race, were 


efar superior to the Carthaginians, in almost, 


every quality of civilisation—in language, lite- 
rature, art, and legislation. Even under the 
Empire, her great moralists, Seneca and Marcus 
Antonius, taught the readers of their time that | 
there is something more valuable than life ; and | 


that it is better to live well, than to live long— | in 


the noblest sentiment of all antiquity; the 
highest point to which unassisted man could 
aspire. 

That this noble people eventually succumbed 
to the barbarians of the North, is not a con- 
tradiction, but an additional illustration, of eur 
argument. That the Northmen, however in- 
ferior to the Romans in their palmy days, 
were better than they in their decline—that 
Rome fell as much from internal decay, as 


external violence, is on all hands agreed, aud is | 
the uniform testimony of the great work of 


Gibbon. So long as Rome was engaged in a 
continuous career of conquest and colonisation, 
the public spirit and energy of her citizens, 


ensured the integrity and consolidation of her | 


power. ‘The activity indispensable to achieve, 
and the general enthusiasm attendant upon 
triumphs, created a community of feeling, and kept 
alive the spirit of patriotism. But no sooner had 
her legions completed the conquest of Macedonia 


and Kgypt, than she commenced the work of, 


self-extermination ; and the zenith of her glory 
is deseribed by her greatest historian as the 
commencement of her decline. 
betwixt Marius and Sylla originated the most 
horrid civil war that ever aftlicted a civilised 
people. Syila’s lists of proscriptions, published 
daily, are perhaps, ouly equalled by the intoxi- 
cating and maddening terrors of the Virst French 
Revolution. 
mind us of the personal quarrels of our own 
Norman conquerors: as soon as they had well 
rested from the subjugation of strangers, they 
began fighting amongst themselves. Under ihe 
Emperors, twenty thousand pretorian guards, 
always in the vicinity of Rome, luxuriated in 
the plunder of subjugated provinces. ‘The 
military power intertered in politics; and the 
occupants of the throne were the creatures of 
its guards. The Emperors were by them 
alternately elected und assassinated. ‘The 
effeminacy superinduced by a lite of ease 
and luxury, rendered them incapable aud un- 
willing to oppose the enemies on the frontier. 
They stood, in short, rather as the gay appanage 
of Roman rank, than as defenders of Ler power. 


The quarrel | 


‘The rivalries of her consuls re- | 


Luxury made them prize life, and powerless. to 
defend it. So that when the deseendants of the 
| Alemanni and the Teutones (whom Marius, in 
;/ old times, had defeated with ease) descended 
‘again to the Italian plains, they wrested Rome 
from the feeble grasp of her degenerate sons. 
‘And not only were the relations of the first 
century reversed in the fifth; fer that these 
Germans undoubtedly possessed .many  inde- 
pendent, great, aud good qualities is the testi- 
mony of history trom ‘Tacitus to Niebuhr. 
‘They have,” as Dr. Arnold remarks, “left 
‘their mark in France, Italy, and Spain. Ger- 
many, the Low Countries, “Switzerland for the 
most part, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and 
our own lands, are all i in language, in blood, and 

institutions, German most decidedly.”’ They 
(at any rate infused a most needful stream of 
‘vigorous blood into the enervated and decaying 
Roman Empire. And that their successes were 
not exactly the triumph of barbarism over 
art and refinement, is proved by the great 
victory which the Romans and Goths united 
gained over the Huns, at the great battle of 
Chalons ; although this really barbaric host was 
tlushed with many recent victories, and inspired 
and guided by the genius of Attila. This battle, 
‘tuo, was fought ouly twenty-five years before 
the Ruman Empire of the West was destroyed 
by Odoacer. And in reference to the permanent 
interests of civilisation, the fall of Rome should 
be considered less as a destruction than as a dis- 
persion ; for, in the division of her empire into 
many lesser states, her laws, language, litera- 
ture, and even Christianity, were all diffused 
and conserved, rather than ‘extinguished. 

The next and the last contest which our space 
lw ill allow us to notice, is the middle-age struggle 
between the Cross and the Crescent. On the 
‘one side, we have a portion of the same race as 
the Carthaginians, im the persons of the Arabs, 
coming forth from their deserts, animated by 
a new faith and a sensual hope, determined 
either to conquer or to proselytise the world. On 
the other side, we have a portion of the 
sume race as the Romauns,—figlhting chiefly 
on the defensive, at once for existence, for 
freedom, and for Christianity. The Arabs, as 
we said, were the flower of the Semetic family. 
Yet it was owing mainly to the disorganised 
and scattered forces of their opponents, that 
they gained the splendid series of victories 
which made the struggle the longest in history, 
—commencing with the Hegira, and only ending 
with the last Crusade. They attacked, in the first 
instance, places which acknowledged the faith of 
the Greek Christian Church—the Church of Syria. 
thomas Carlyle affirms, in his book on ‘‘ Hero 
Worship,” that ‘‘the religion of Mahomet was 
superior to the degenerate faith of the Syrian 
Sects. There was much,’’ he says, among them 
\‘‘ot vain logical jangle, and dry abstract 
formula, which had to go up in flame— 
\* 





uwre dead fuel, in various senses, for this 
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which was fire!’”’ The dictum is now undisputed. ! will be found the presence of German institu- 
But, on the other hand, the Saraccns’ possession of | tions, and the influence of German blood. It 
Spain for four hundred years, and the successes! is the Indo-Germanic race which, stretching 
by which they menaced all Christendom, was | from India to Britain, has ever swayed, cither 
one main cause of the extension of the Papal; by the sword or the pen, the destinies of the 
Power; which, by making the creed of the| world. 

Church the rallying point of Europe, cen-| Things have vastly changed since that old- 
tralised the scattered forces of Christendom, and! world struggle—the descendants of the Ger- 
gave a unity of thought and purpose to its! man now fighting in the Crimea, to avert the 
faith and to its arms. We may be said to owe | fall of their old foes! 

it to the Papacy, and its Crusades, that the| Finally, then, we have to say, that though 
Koran, instead of the Bible, is not the religious | the future prevalence of peace principles may be 
law of Europe. And while there needs no/the glory and the boast of our time, yet war in 
better assurance of the power of Turkey to|the past has been the means of subduing the 
resist Muscovite aggressions than the compara- | more savage races of mankind into subjection to 
tive vitality of the Mussulman and Greek faiths, | the more civilised ; and ultimately has either ex- 
our confidence in the supremacy of the West is | terminated them or made them acquainted with 
grounded in the conviction of its superiority | better laws and a more intellectual life. Substan- 
alike in race and religion. It is not now for | tially, one race, one civilisation, has ineessantly ab- 
the first time that these perennially op-|sorbed and improved the less civilised. Thus 
posing elements meet in battle. When the | the great battles of history, like the epochs of 
Empire, in its extremest. weakness and decay, | geology, stand as the landmarks of a new forma- 
was simultaneously attacked by Mongolians| tion; and the law of human progress clearly 
and by Germans, the representatives of these |is—that the race which possesses the least 
two races met beneath the walls of ,Tours.| amount of fortitude and valour, must either 
The German gained that day; and whegver| improve, or give plaee to others. In history, 
France or England rules at this day—in North | as in other things, the good alone is permanent 
America, in the lands which encompass the | and great. 

Baltic, in the Australias, and in the two Indies— | 
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Tne army which left Rome on the 24th of they were burning to join in arms the heroic 
March, 1848, amid exhibitions of patriotic en- insurgents of Lombardy. Notwithstanding that 
thusiasm answering to its composition, arrived his ministers backed up this urgent representa~- 
in four weeks at Ferrara, distant from Rome tion by declaring that they would rather resign 
about four hundred miles. It had been every-| than seem to discourage the popular ardour, 
where greeted with acclamation, freely provided’ Pio Nono only replied, ‘‘ that he had not yet come 
with supplies of food, and swelled by volunteer|to a determination, as he awaited intelligence 
recruits. It was nevertheless unable, from an/|from the King of Sardinia.” A few days later, 
almost total want of artillery, to besiege the| Aldobrandini, the Minister of War, took ad- 
town, in which the Austrians had shut them-| vantage of the Pontiff’s reassurance that he did 
selves up, threatening to destroy rather than) not intend to withdraw the army, to authorise 
surrender it. In these circumstances, General the passage of the Po. General Durando, in 


Durando would naturally have desired to lead | 
the bulk of his forees into the country from 
which the enemy had withdrawn into his 
fortresses, and to co-operate with the army 
which Charles Albert had led to the Austrian 
frontier. But his instructions expressly limited 
his operations to the defence of the Roman ter- | 
ritory; and he could do no more than send 


acting upon this permission, addressed his troops 
as soldiers whose arms had been blessed by 


‘the Head of the Church, and whose enemies 


Thus, 


were therefore the enemies of religion. 


while the Pope, who not long afterwards refused 
to make war upon the Austrians because they 


were fellow-Christians, was waiting in the 
Vatican upon the hesitating Charles Albert, his 


Count d’Azeglio to the King of Sardinia, with | troops were carrying the banner of the Cross and 
information of the state of the troops and/ Keys, as the symbol of a new crusade, into the 
people. Charles Albert had already received | territory wrested by French armies and Austrian 
& similar embassy direct from the Pope, with diplomacy at once from the patrimony of St. 


an urgent request that Sardinian deputies might 
be sent to Rome, and an Italian league consti- 
tuted ‘without delay. Durando reported to his 
Government that he found it impossible to re- 
strain his troops within the Papal territory: 





Peter and the autonomy of Italy. 
When Monsignor Corboli at length returned 


from the Piedmontese camp, it was with the 





* Resumed from p. 306. 
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King’s refusal to send delegates to Rome, as! Pope had just despatched a Legate to the 


Naples had already done, and Tuscany was willing 
to do,—and the counter-proposition of a Congress 
in the North of Italy. In other words, Charles 
Albert, invited by the natural head of the 


Italian States, to unite in forming an Italian con- | 


federacy, summoned the princes and people of Italy 


to confer with him as their federalsovereign. The 


Pope was thereby not somuch offended asalarmed ; 
foreseeing that he would be suspected through- 
out Catholic Christendom of a schismatic subor- 


dination of spiritual to secular objects,—of 


lending his influence as Pontiff to the traditional | 


ambition of the Sardinian monarch, instead of 


elevating the Papacy in the affections of all 


the impulses of patriotism. But his minis- 
not permit his hesitancy. So early as 
the 25th of April, they presented to His 
Holiness a document in which they intreated 
him, not indeed to declare war on his own 
account, but to consent to its being waged 
by his subjects. Four days later came the ‘fatal 
allocution,” in which Pio Nono severed him- 


Austrian ardour, apologising for their disobe- 
dience, and virtually branding as banditti the 
army which Durando was at that moment leading 
to heroic conflict at Vicenza. 

The Antonelli Ministry immediately resigned. 
The Princes of Doria and Corsino, with the Duke 
of Regnano, hopeless of calming the public ex- 
citement, declined to fill their places. Count 
Mamiani—justly confident as he might be of 
having influence with the people in whose cause 
he had suffered a long exile, and whom he had 
refused to compromise by accepting the am- 
nesty,—also declined; and urged the Cardinal 
Antonelli to resume office, if the Pope would 
give some reassurance as to the war. 
done; and Farini, the after-historian of these 
events, was sent to the camp of Charles Albert, 
to place all the Roman forces then beyond the 
Po under his command. 
sented himself to go to Milan, as a demonstration 


Emperor at Inspruck, offering to mediate a peace, 
on the basis of Italian independence; but an act 
rendered absolutely necessary by the inflammation 
of popular feeling. In the city, Ciceruacchio, 
the demagogic coach-builder, had been almost 
superseded by Padre Gavazzi, who had now 
carried his ‘‘ pulpit drum ecclesiastic”’ into the 
streets—and in the provinces, mid-day assassina- 
tions showed the dissolution of legal restraints 
upon private passion in the heat of political ex- 
citement. Mamiani was not the fittest man to 
avert the threatening anarchy. He was rather 
the amiable theorist than the vigorous states- 
man, and fatally enamoured of moderation in 


Italy by adding the sanction of the Church to | his theories as well as in his acting. Unimpeach- 


ably devoted to the cause of Italian indepen- 
ters, though they shared his regrets, could, dence, he was as notoriously averse to its 
‘necessary supplement—the Mazzinian idea, 


Italian unity. An enemy to the temporal 


power of the Pope, he yet hoped much from the 
spiritual authority which he had set at nought 


by the publication of proscribed books. And 
he had so little knowledge of courts, as to 
believe that his friendship with kindred spirits 


self from his people by disavowing their anti- in te ministries of Turin and Naples, would 


‘hold the rival kings of the north and south 


faithful to the common cause of the Peninsula. 
The former of these monarchs had crossed the 


| Austrian frontier at Pavia on the 29th of March. 


detzki 


On the 8th of April, he attacked and carried the 
bridges over the Mincio, behind which Ra- 
was collecting his dispirited forces. 
Instead of crossing the river, Charles Aibert 


‘ sat down before Peschiera and Mantua, though 


unprovided with siege artillery. By the end of 


the month, he had sixty thousand men on the 
Mincio, besides the Tuscan and Roman divisions, 


This was | 


four or five thousand Lombards, and fourteen or 
fifteen thousand Neapolitans were advancing 
under General Pepe. ‘The Austrian commander, 
on the other hand, had had his standing army of 


seventy thousand men reduced by surrenders and 


These he disposed, 


desertions to fifty thousand. 


The Pope even con- | with admirable skill, between Peschiera and Man- 


tua, Veronaand Lignano; thus converting the space 


at once of his desire for Lombardian independ-_ 


ence and for the cessation of bloodshed; but 
the representative at Rome of the Milanese Go- 
vernment declined the intervention—not unjustly 
distrusting, as it may hereafter appear, the in- 
fluence that had just been placed without reserve 
in the hands of Charles Albert. Failing to re- 
gain the confidence of the civic guard and 
the popular associations, the ministry again re- 
signed. Mamiani was the only possible suc- 


between therivers Mincioand Adige intoa fortified 
camp, and preserving his communication with 


the north by the valley which Verona adorns 


and commands. At Pastrengo and Santa Lucia, 
gallant and successful attacks were made on the 


Austrian positions around Peschiera and Verona ; 
but for want of a battering train, the suecess was 


| 


‘in vain. 


barren of results—except indeed discontent to 
the soldiers, who saw their brave blood spilled 
The advance* of General Nugent, 


cessor to Antonelli;—and the separation of | with reinforcements for Radetzki, by the way of 
foreign temporal affairs from affairs ecclesiastical, Venice, alarmed the revolutionary Government ; 
by placing the former in the hands of a lay |and the Romans were directed by Charles Albert 
minister, for which he stipulated, was an event |to dispute the passage. They did so, with ob- 
as ominous of his intentions as harmonious with 'stinate but unavailing valour, atCornuda. They 
his antecedents. One of his first acts was, the | gained fresh honour, and partially retrieved their 
dismissal from Rome of the Austrian Minister ;— | defeat, by falling upon Vicenza—the point at which 
an act the more apparently ill-timed that the Nugent and Radetzki were to meet—before the 
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Austrians could come up; and defending. it 
against their midnight attack with a success to 
which the inhabitants gallantly contributed. 


Radetzki was repulsed with the loss of two/ 


thousand men. 


But it was impossible that the 


Romans could maintain their advantage when | 


Nugent should arrive, unless suecoured from the 
main army—and that succour was refused them. 
A reinforcement of fifteen thousand men enabled 
Radetzki to fall upon Vicenza with overwhelm- 
ing force. The Roman General was compelled 
to capitulate—but not without a struggle in 
the open field; and on terms that do homage 
to the valour of his undisciplined army—namely, 


permission to retire with arms and baggage, on | 
the condition of not serving against Austria for | 
three months. Before this had been effected, | 
consented to his entry on the morrow. The excite- 


Radetzki surprised the Tuscan camp at Curtatone, 
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was refased, but no. attempt .was made 
to cut off his retreat, and the pursuit was con- 
ducted with caution. He fell back upon Milan, 
—and found the Provisional Government at an 
end; the best troops away, with Garibaldi, at 
Breseia; but the civic guards and the populace 
resolute to resist the approaching army of 
Austria. In the battle that ensued, the Aus- 
trians, favoured as much by the ground which 
Charles Albert had relinquished to them, as by 
their superiority of force, drove him into the 
city. Compelled to treat, he offered to retire 
over the frontier within two days, and stipu- 
lated for twenty-four hours’ freedem of exit for 
the Milanese. The municipality rejected his 
mediation, and prepared to defend the city, but 
afterwards sent a deputation to Radetzki, and 


the Mantuan extremity of Charles Albert's line; ment of the populace against the King was so in- 
overpowered it by flinging forty thousand men tense,that his life was threatened; and though 
upon its seven thousand ; destroyed, in the three | Mr. Wrightson would have us believe that all but 
hours’ struggle, an entire battalion of students | ‘a depraved minority” approved his conduct, 
and their professors; and ascended the Mincio| he disarms our credulity by admitting that 
with the view of falling upon the Piedmontese | three hundred thousand Lombards hastened 


army in the rear. But he could spare only half. 
his moveable force for this operation, and it was | 
defeated with great slaughter. Not only was | 
the attack repulsed at all points, but, the attempt | 
to relieve Peschicra having failed, the garrison | 
was obliged to surrender. This double 
victory so exhilarated the Piedmontese army 
that they saluted their monarch (who had 
been slightly wounded in action) as King of | 
Italy. But he made no better use of his suc- | 
cess, than to collect his forces with the intention 
ot attacking Nadetzky in the strong position on 
which he was falling back. Before the inten- | 
tion could be carried out, the Marshal had forti- | 
fied his camp,—made the sortie upon Vicenza 
described above,—and returued by forced marches 
in time to prevent the King making a diversion 
upon Verona. ‘The latter then resumed his 
inactive position, much to the discontent of his 
soldiers and auxiliaries, and the displeasure 
of the revolutionary press. The recall of 
General Pepe—the consequence of a Neapolitan 
insurrection—further diminished both his nume- 
rical and moral superiority. Austria, dismayed 
at the aspect of all Italy in arms against her, 
had, on the 23rd of May, requested the media- 
tion of England, and was willing to recognise 
the independence of Lombardy and of the 
Duchies, but not of Venice. She now withdrew 
her propositions, and reinforced her army. Charles 
Albert, supinely inactive when energy would 
have carried him to victory, resumed the offen- 
Sive just as caution became indispensable to 
safety. In the middle of July, he advanced 
upon Radetzki’s position, — was defeated in 


nearly every encounter,—and finally lost the | 


campaign by a battle which extended over 


three days (the battle of Custoza), and in: 
which his losses were less than those of. 
He offered an armistice, which 


the enemy. 


carrying on the war. 


| putation. 


across the frontier, and set up a representative 
chieftainship hostile to his claim upon the alle- 
giance of all Italy. Venice also set up a 
Republic, under Manin,—a_ literateur taken 
out of prison,—despite the recall of the two 
thousand Piedmontese sent for its defence. 
Bologna opposed such a determined resistance to 
General Welden, that he was glad to cover his 
retreat by protests from Rome. And though 
the Duchies of Parma and Modena were reoccu- 


‘pied, Tuscany was left in the keeping of its 
constitutional Government and National Guard. 


Mr. Wrightson several times repeats, as a 
boast of the Mazzinists, that with the armistice 
of Milan, the war of the rulers being over, that 
of the people began. But even lis imperfect 
narrative suffices to show that their distrust of 
Charles Albert never abated their eagerness in 
On the contrary, the pro- 
gress of revolution in the chief cities of the 
peninsula, kept pace with the vicissitudes of the 
field; the pitch of the national spirit rising 
higher at every fresh check to dynastic ambition. 
When the capitulation of Vicenza became known 
at Rome, the populace burst even into the 


Chamber of Deputics, demanding arms, and that 


the custody of the city gates, and of St. Angelo, 
be entrusted to the civic guards. The Mamiani 
Ministry gave way under this strain, and was 
succeeded by that of Count Fabbri,—whose sole 
and insufficient qualification to govern was the 
vencration inspired by his age and unsullied re- 
The investment of Bologna by. the 
Austrians produced a fresh crisis, and Fabbri was 
succeeded by Count Rossi—who, though an Ita- 
lian, had been the representative of France until 
the fall of Louis Philippe ; and whose fatal dis- 
qualifieation it was,—fatal, despite his 
talents and courageous spirit,—that he wast 
notorious intimate of Guizot. Notwithstanding 
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the obloquy of this fact, he was elected the re- 
presentative of Bologna, and was not less an 
object of enmity to the sanfedest: than to the 


sette. The Chambers opened on the 15th of) 


November. Despite many warnings of his per- 
sonal danger, Rossi drove to the hall, accompa- 
nied only by one of his colleagues. 
alighted, the latter was detained by some of 


without a Government ; 
As they’ 


in the uniform of. 


performed under’ sacrilegious violence, and ap- 

pointing a commission,—chiefty of the con- 
stitutional party,—to govern in his absence, 
The ministers, at the suggestion of Mamiani, 
resigned — thus leaving the city absolutely 
since the commis- 
sion, instead of attempting to exert their 
authority, set off to Gaeta to entreat the Pontiff’s 
return. The Deputies and Municipality man- 


a number of persons 
volunteers, and armed with short swords. As/| fully mounted the breach through which anarchy 


Rossi ascended the st: airs, others closed in upon threatened the whole of the Papal States. They 
him with uplifted daggers,—inflicted a mortal | disavowed the Brief,—called upon Ministers to 
wound in the neck,—and surrounded him till he | resume their functions, —and appointed two dele- 
expired. So entire had been the absence of gations, to proceed, with that of the Council, to 
precaution, so complete the arrangements of the | assure the Pontiff of their respect for his person 
conspirators, that before it was “known by the | and anxietyfor his return. ‘Thedeputations were 
Deputies the Minister had been stabbed, the blow | refused permission to cross the frontier; and 
had taken full effect, and the assassins had dis- | their overtures, conv eyed by letter to Cardinal 
persed. The Chamber adjourned in horror and | Antonelli, were rudely rejected. The infatuated 
dismay,—the Pope shut himself up with this | Pio, the slave of alarmed and deeply wounded 
new, over-mastering grief,—and the Ministers | sensibilities, had put himself im the hands of the 
took but feeble measures to avenge their un- | | diplomatists, who now flocked about him, and 


happy chief. The chief of the police professed | 
that it was impossible to discover even the sus- 
pected,—but the city was tranquil, and it was, 
according to our author, only ‘‘a mob of about’ 
a hundred oper scegg who exhibited the “ in- | 
ternal joy”’ which has been ascribed to the 
whole democracy of Italy. There is, in fact, 
not a particle of proof that the assassination of 
Rossi was not inspired rather by private hatred 
than by political tanaticism, or that it is more | 
justly attributed to republican than to absolutist | 
enmity. It was at all events calculated to serve | 
only the latter by compromising the men whose | 
uvenir it was now impossible to prevent, and | 
by provoking a European reaction. Its first | 
effect was a movement of the populace upon the | 
Quirinal, on the morning of the 16th. Only a! 
few delegates were admitted and when they 
returned with the Pope’s refusal to nominate a 
ministry favourable to the federal constitution 
proposed from Florence, the crowd became 
furious,—the palace gates were attempted to be | 
foreed,—the Swiss Guard were fired upon,—and 
one eminently unlucky shot, penetrating the 
windows of an ante-room, killed the Pope’s | 
private secretary. The Pope at length yielded,— | 
under protest to the diplomatic body, who had 
made their way to him,—and a ministry was an- 
nounced in which Cardinal Rosmini and Count Ma- 
niiani had seats. The former refused to act, and 
the latter sometime held aloof. Many of the sena- 
tors and deputies also retired ; but these obscure 
examples of timidity were soon to be outdone. 
On the 25th, at nightfall, the Pope himself left 2 
Rome in the disguise of a servant of the Bavarian 
Minister, who had provided a carriage for his’ 
conveyance to Terracina. He left with his major- | 


a committee of five to consider the crisis. 
‘ committee recommended the appointment: of 


‘to meet on the 5th of F ebru: ry. 
‘went on under the influence of a message from 


competed with each other for the possession of 


his person and the future control of his Govern- 


ment—France against Austria; Spain against 
Bavaria; and Naples against Piedmont. The grief 
and concern of his subjects was of course suc- 


ceeded by indignation. The Deputies appointed 
The 


a supreme junta—and the proposition was 
adopted both by the Chamber and Council. 
But this could be only a temporary provision. 
The speedy return of the Pope, or the erection 
of a Republic, was inevitable. Mamiani, shrink- 
ing from the necessity, resigned ; and the Prince 
of Corsini retired from the junta. It was then 
resolved to convoke a Constituent Assembly, 
elected by universal suffrage. The Assembly was 
The elections 


the Pope, excommunicating all who should take 
part therein; and of an offer of ten thousand 
Piedmontese troops, as a defence against Austrian 


intervention. Mr. Wrightson accuses the Repub- 


licans of controlling, by a central committee, 
the elections even in the anti-revolutionary pro- 
vinces; but balances the accusation by the ad- 
mission that the Pope’s monition prevented the 
Constitutionalists from seeking election. He 
does not record the proportion of voters to the 
population, nor the numbers by which the As- 
sembly voted the Republic. But these de- 
ficiencies we can supply. It was by the vote 


‘of 343,000 adult males, out of a population of 


,800,000 souls, that the Constituent Assembly 


‘of one hundred and fifty members (Mr. Wright- 


son says ‘two hundred”) was elected; and it 
was with only five dissentients that the As- 


domo a note, requesting the ministers to protect sembly decreed the abolition of the temporal 
the palace and its inmates; but made no pro-|Papacy—by only fourteen dissentients, the 


vision for the Government until his arrival at. 
Gaeta, within the Neapolitan frontier, —whencehe | 
published a Brief, disavowing his recent acts, as 


erection of the Republic. 
The executive functions of the Republic were 
vested, by a vote of the Constituent Assembly, 
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in a Committee of Three—known as the Trium-| Tuscany and Rome, talked of holding back 

virs—and in a Ministry of their appointment. until the King had been cleared by the Austrian 
Armellini, Montecchi, and Salicetti (a Neapoli- | out of the path of the people ; but this excess of 
tan), were the Triumvire,—Galctti and the | distrust was reprobated by Mazzini and Saffi, 
Prince of Canino, President and Vice-President of | who declared that there were now but two sorts 
the Assembly—in the Ministry, Aurelio Saffi| of Italians—the patriotic and the Austrian. In 
succeeded to the distinction of Mamiani. But} the words of Mr. Wrightson himself, ‘ hatred 
there was on his way to Rome, a man surpass- | and distrust were for a while exorcised.” On 
ing all others of his time and country in genius, | the 20th of March, an army of 85,000 Italians 
reputation, and influence. Mazzini had arrived | took the field, under the supreme military 
in Florence in February,—on the very day of | command of the Polish General Chrzanowski. 
the Grand-Duke Leopold’s ignoble flight to | Radetzki’s forces amounted to 90,000,—includ- 
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Santa Stefano, whence he was conveyed by an 
English war-steamer to Gaeta. The great 
Italian was received in the capital of Tuscany 
with honour and festivities. Guerrazzi, the 
revolutionary minister, was unfavourable to the 
fusion of sub-nationalities which Mazzini ad- 
vocated,—but, in the absence of the legitimate 
ruler, there was no resource but the convoeation 
of a Constituent Assembly, which, clected by 
universal suffrage, instantly decreed the Tuscan 
Republic, and elected Guerrazzi Dictator. It was 
on the 6th of March that Mazzini entered the 
hall of the Roman Constituent Assembly. He 
was conducted to a seat beside the President,— 
declared by acclamation a Roman citizen—and 
obtained the appointment of a deputation to 
Florence, in advocacy of his darling idea—a 
common Italian Republic. Mr. Wrightson sees 
only a pitiable delusion in the expectation that 
the states which had thus substituted for their 
self-deposed, fugitive sovereigns, a republican 
form of government, would be permitted by the 
neighbouring Powers to maintain their existence, 
either separately or conjointly. But Englishmen, 
aceustomed to regard the choice of a government 
as the exclusive concern of the governed, will 
see in it only a just and reasonable anticipation; 
the disappointment of which was a flagrant 
crime. On what pretences, and by what means, 
that crime was perpetrated, we shall better un- 
derstand when we have taken a final glance at 
the hero of another, and less justifiable, delusion. 

In February, 1849, while as yet the Con- 
stituent Assembly had not deereed the abolition 
of the temporal Papacy, a Neapolitan army was 
put in motion for its defence; and the Pied- 
montese Cabinet, headed by Gioberti, were | 
anxious, as was also France, that the arms of | 


Sardinia should be joined with those of Naples. | her expenses in the war. 


On the 18th was issued the diplomatic note, in | 
which the Pope announced his appeal to the | 
Catholic Powers—<Austria, France, Spain, and | 
Naples. This repulse and virtual isolation of 
Piedmont, with the success of the democrats in 





ing several regiments of Hungarians and Italians, 
on whose fidelity in open fight he could by no 

means rely. His lines were also widely ex- 
tended—so long as the point and moment of 
attack were concealed. It was not difficult for 


'Radetzki to discover there from his agents in the 


forum and camp of the Italians,—and he was not 
slow to act upon the information. Concentrating 
his army near Pavia, and cutting off the utterly 
inadequate foree posted there by Ramorino to 
defend the position, he threw seventy thousand 
men, with two hundred pieces of cannon, across 
the Ticino; and thus established at once a 
footing upon the Piedmontese soil. Ramorino 
was tried, condemned, and executed for his 
fault by superiors who should have known 
his ignorance of the military art; but It was a 
fault not to be repaired, because p: art of a wholly 
erroneous plan. Instead of pushing with the 
celerity of insurgent patriotism upon the posi- 
tions at which he would have come in con- 
tact with the Lombardian people — Charles 
Albert a second time contined his impatient 
army to tardy preparations for mere defence. 
Dispirited and suspicious, they fought with 
their former valour at Mortara, La Bicocea, 
and Novara; but, when beaten, broke up in 
despair and rage. Charles Albert had vindi- 
cated his personal bravery by exposure to the 
tire which shot down three horses from under 
him; and, failing to obtain trom Radetzki an 
armistice, he made confession of his primal error 
by abdicating his throne and betaking himself 
to exile. His successor, the Duke of Savoy, 
could do nothing but accept the terms—less 
unreasonable than humiliating—which Radetzki 
‘imposed; namely, the retirement of Sardinia 
from opposition ‘to Austria, and the payment of 
In only four days, 

‘the greatest military power of the Peninsular 
had been utterly broken down—its King a fugi- 
tive, and its army dissolved. But there were 
at least three cities of those parts, which— 
cuiltless of the ambition which had tempted 


a general election, overthrew the Gioberti Cabi- | Sardinia to its overthrow, and inspired by a 


het. 
prolong the armistice, there was 
Charles Albert no alternative but immediate 
war or the open abandonment of the national 
cause. He chose the former,—and imme- 
diately the enthusiasm of = all Italy, save 





The mediation of France failing also to | purer heroism—trefused to surrender or despair. 
left to|‘The Milanese watched, under the guns of the 


‘citadel, for the first news of Sardinian suceess as 
the signal of insurrection. Brescia,-—still more 
boldly daring,—-unfurled the Italian banner on 
the very day of the battle of Novara. The 


Naples, was rekindled. A small section, im! garrison was strong enough to resist the attack 
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of the insurgents until Haynau could arrive to) | Archbishop petitioned the Assembly to capitulate, 
its relief. The investment by three or four | the population attacked his palace. Not till the 
thousand men of this little city, in addition to| ravages of cholera and famine, with the news 
the fire of the citadel, failed to quench the spirit, of Georgie’s surrender in Hungary, rendered 
of the revolters. They refused to surrender | further resistance cruelly hopeless, would they 
even when deprived of the external means of consent to terms of capitulation. These allowed 
defence. Beaten from the walls and the barri-|a period of departure for the compromised, and 
cades in the streets, they made a fortress of the French and English vessels in the harbour 
every house, and fought hand to hand with | carried off as many as desired their hospitality— 
the infuriated soldiers of a general whose which, of course, included the Government, 
name has become infamous for cruelty. Subdued officers, and principal citizens. And so Radetzki 
at last by fire and sword, they were not spared heard Ze Deum in St. Marks. 

the indignities and sufferings of a town taken | ‘To Venice there belongs the honour of having 
by storm. Genoa revolted against the terms ac-, been the last of the Italian cities to lower 
cepted by its sovereign. The citizens and Na-|the flag of independence; but Rome shares 
tional Guards drove out the garrison,—set up a| with her the glory of defending it with an 
Provisional Government,—and supplied with | unsurpassed devotion, and against a yet more 
arms the population of the neighbouring coasts. | hopeless assault. On the very day the de- 
The Lombard division of the national army was | feat at Novara was known there, the Assembly 
hastening to the aid of the Genoese, but were | ordered the march of its troops to the succour of 
anticipated by General La Marmora, who had Piedmont, and concentrated the functions of its 
been in the occupation of Parma. The Provi-| own Executive in the hands of Mazzini, Armel- 
sional Government was thus compelled to sur- | lini, and Saffi. The suppression ot the revolt of 
render, and though they obtained an amnesty | Genoa, the counter-revolution got up in Florence, 
for the citizens in general, were themselves ex- | and the reinstatement of the Grand-Duke—the 


cepted. 
Venice still upheld the national flag. The Re- 
publican Government, headed by Manin, had 
maintained themselves, with great spirit 
and ability, throughout the suspension of 
the war with Sardinia, by taking advan- 
tage of Austria’s complication with Hun- 
gary. On the rupture of the armistice, 
Venice sent, under General Pepe, a brave and 
well-provided army; but precious time was lost 
in waiting for the movements which were frus- 
trated by Radetzki’s crossing the Ticino, and, 





But, on the other side of Alta IJtalia, | sight on which an English poet looked with 


tearful eyes through Casa Guidi windows—and 
the abandonment of Sicily, by France and Eng- 
land, to the vengeance of Ferdinand, afflicted, 
but did not dismay, the Triumvirs. But so soon 
as it was known in Paris that Piedmont could 
no longer avail to avert from the Roman terri- 
tory an Austrian intervention, a French expedi- 
tion was announced to the Assembly, and to the 
Cabinct of Vienna. M. Odillon Barrot, interro- 
gated as to the precise objects of the expedition, 
declared that it was to preserve the just influence 


on the news of Novara, the choice lie betw een | of France, and to give her support to liberal 


immediate surrender and self-devoted struggle. 
The latter alternative was accepted, and nobly | 


maintained. On the 2nd of April, Manin) 
they were going to protect the inhabitants of 


replied to the summons of Haynau with a 
decree of resistance to the uttermost, and a 


heroic defence of Brescia impeded for some 
time the operations of the victors—-but, by the 


end of April, Haynau’s forces were raised to | 


thirty thousand men, the Austrian fleet block- 


aded the harbour, and a bombardment com- | 


menced. ‘The singular position of the city, and 
the evident determination of the inhabitants, 
inspired Radetzki—who himself repaired to the 
spot—with respect and caution. He opened 
communications with the Government, who re- 


sponded, through Manin, that they would treat. 


on the basis of a guarantee of the constitu- 
tional freedom of Venice; which Radetzki de- 
clined to give. Through the whole of May 


and June, hostilities and negociations were. 


carried on conjointly. Even a twenty-four | 





institutions, — and “the Assembly acquiesced. 
On leaving ‘Marseilles, in command of the expe- 
dition, General Oudinot informed his troops that 


the Roman States trom the dictation of invaders 


manifesto to the Governments of Europe. The | and of factions. The aide-de-camp who was sent 


to request from the Governor of Civita Vecchia 


permission to land, bore a letter which the 
Triumvirs could only regard as an impeach- 
ment of their authority ; : and orders were there- 
fore given to resist the debarkation. The 
aid-de-camp persuaded the populace to prevent 
the execution of these orders, and the soldiers, 
uttering cries of ‘ Vivent les deux Répub- 
liques !” were welcomed by them as allies. The 
Due d’Harcourt and M. de ‘Rey nevel, the envoys 
of France to Rome and Gaeta, had tried i in vain 
either to excite a rising of the constitutional- 
ists, or to obtain the assent of the Assembly to 


the intervention. Already three foreign armies 


threatened the Eternal City, in answer to the 
demand of its parricidal Pontiff. The Austrians 


days’ bombardment did not shake the fortitude| approached from Ferrara—the Spaniards had 


of the citizens. 


doubled and trebled, and ammunition was either | the south frontier. 


The prices of provisions; landed on the coast—the Neapolitans were on 


But not even the addition 


exhausted or of very ill quality; but, when the | of a fourth,—and that the well-furnished arma- 
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ment of resistless France—could shake the June with. thirty-five thousand men. From 
resolution of a people who seemed to have suc- that day to the 30th, the venerable and sacred 
ceeded to the spirit, the moment they restored capital of Europe was exposed to an incessant 
the name, by which ancient Rome withstood all | fire of shot and shell. When the breach became 
enemies and baffled time itself. The troops: practicable, it was found to be defended by so 
which had been sent to the aid of Piedmont! resolute a host, that four hundred were bayo- 
were recalled. The National Guard was re-| netted where they stood; and when the cannon 
viewed and harangued. A. supplementary army on the bastion had been spiked, the impetuosity 
was enrolled, and liberally paid. The command of French soldiery was still baffled by the stub- 
of the defences was intrusted to Cernuschi, a| born valour that rallied at the street barricades. 
Milanese, who had distinguished himself in the | At the next meeting of the Constituent Assembly, 
famous five days. The romantic Garibaldi, who |—who, through all the terrors of the siege, had 
had lent a valuable though irregular assistance by | steadily wrought at the construction of a Roman 
turns to Lombards, Piedmontese, and Venetians, | republic, model and mother of an Italian com- 
posted his three thousand followers on the ,monwealth,—the impracticability of further 
French line of march,—which had been pre-| resistance was reported by the chief of the 
viously lined with an appeal to the soldiers of the barricades. Mazzini called for the opinion of 
sister republic. At Oudinot’s first appearance Garibaldi, and it was to the same effect. 
under the walls of Rome he received so severe a’ The Triumvirs then abdicated their functions, 
repulse,—losing three hundred killed and as and devolved upon the Municipality the task of 
many wounded,—that he drew off, aud wrote | negociating the capitulation. Garibaldi, with 
home for prompt and numerous reinforcements. four or five thousand followers, effected a retreat 
The delay was turned to account by the friends under the cover of night. On the 2nd of July, 
and agents of the Republic in Paris and London, | the gates were thrown open to the victors—who 
as well as at home. The lrench Assembly ex- | found the Assembly putting a finish to its la- 
pressed its dissatisfaction and suspicions in a bours by the proclamation of the constitution, 
formal yote,—the result of which was thedespatch | and the appointment of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince 
of M. Lesseps, as an envoy authorised to restrain of Canino, Minister Plenipotentiary of the Re- 
the general from misdirecting the expedition. public to France, England, and the United 
In London, interviews were had with Lord States. A detachment of soldiers dispersed the 
Palmerston,—and thereby avoided that appeal to deputies who lingered about the hall by way of 
the iiouse of Commons which would assuredly protest against its desecration; and an officer 
have been made, had it been known then, as | was sent off to Gaeta to deposit the keys of the 
now, that his lordship was a private approver, , city-gates at the feet of St. Peter's successor, 

if not the actual originator, of the expedition., ‘The escape of Mazzini and his colleagues, 
On the 7th of May, Garibaldi sallied forth to aided by the good offices of the British and 
Palestrina, and sent the Neapolitans flying back American consuls—the marvellous adventures 
to their frontier. M. Lesseps arrived on the of Garibaldi, saddened by the death of his 
15th, and on the 17th hostilities were suspended wife — the difficulties experienced by the 
at his desire. This interval also was employed French in finding Romans willing to dis- 
by Garibaldi, and other generals of the Republic, | charge even the lowest municipal functions 
in attacks upon the Neapolitans, who, though under their hated protection—the Brief in which 
commanded by their King, were driven off in the Pope revoked every concession he had ever 
despicable confusion. On the 16th of May,|made—the tumults and assassinations which 
Bologna, though obstinately defended, was taken | avenged the otherthrow, in the name of “order,” 
by the Austrians, and Ancona threatened. | of the only government of modern times that 
Qudinot, whose private instructions appear to} has ever suppressed in the Papal territory 
have been to anticipate Austria at all hazards, | the anarchy of the stiletto and the sbirn*— 
in getting possession of the capital, wrote to) the return of the Holy Father, escorted by 
warn her commander that the continued ad- | foreign sabres, to the city his allies had threat- 
vance of his troops would be offensive to ened with destruction, and to which no voice 
France; and was with difficulty prevented by but that of the foreign cannon and the priestly 
M. Lesseps from renewing the siege. The - “ 


a eee A 


envoy had actually succeeded in forming a con- 
vention with the Triumvirs, by which it was 
stipulated that the French army should be ad- 
mitted into the city as allies, on condition of 
active co-operation in resisting the Austrian 
advance. The General not only refused to ratify 
the convention, —though Mr. Cass, the American 
Minister, joined his influence with that of M. 
Lesseps,—but broke through the armistice twenty- 


the Republic. We forbear from enterin 





four hours before it expired. His reinforcements 
enabled him to invest the city on the 12th of! 


* Mr. Wrightson repeats, we observe, the shameful, 
because utterly exploded, charges of terrorism and rapa- 
city by which it was sought to justify the overthrow of 
upon their 
disproof, because it may be found at full length in a 
very cheap and compendious form—the Tract No. IL 
of the Society of the Friends of Italy. It is there 
established, on the testimony of official personages— 
especially of M, Lesseps, Mr. Freeborn, the British 
Consul, Captain Symonds, and Commander Key—that 
the Triumvirs were eminently prompt and successful in 
the repression of isolated outrages, and in the protection 
of life and property. . 
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bell now bade him welcome—the reign of terror 
maintained by the Austrians at Bologna and by 
the French at Rome;—these are all told in 
newspapers which have not yet descended to the 
British Museum vaults, whence future historians 
will disinter the materials of a chapter the sad- 
dest, grandest, in all the long story of Roman 
pride and degradation. 

We set out upon this task in the confidence 
that there could be no more effectual presenta- 
tion of Italy’s claims to our sympathy and re- 
cognition, than the simple, truthful repetition 
of recent events. We demand now whether it 
has not been shown, by Mr. Wrightson himself, 
—from whose narrative we have in no instance 
deviated, without noticing and justifying the 
deviation,—that the subjection of Northern Italy 
to Austrian domination, and of central Italy to 
a secular Papacy, are not the conjoint causes of ! 
her political and social degradation? and that, 
moreover, there is no hope for the removal of. 
this bifold curse, but in the success of a national | 
movement, such as Mazzini represents, assisted | 
by the neutrality of the great powers? That | 
it was Charles Albert’s personal ambition | 
which frustrated the movement of 1848, by 
imparting to its military operations a character | 





of indecision fatal to a war of independence,— 
and led to the unhappy misunderstandings be- 
tween Pio Nono and his subjects, of which the 
absolutist governments have made a use not yet 
wholly developed—is among the clearest of 
historical facts. In the establishment of the 
non-intervention principle, as the absolute rule 
of international relations; lies, therefore, the 
first condition of success for the patriots of 
Italy. The abjuration of all designs short of 
an independence consecrated by a non-tem- 
poral church and guaranteed by federal con- 
stitutions, is another and equally absolute 
condition. By the fortune of European war, 
she may be brought at any moment to the 
former,—since the absorption of the great 
powers in astruggle one with another, must 
involve their non-interference with the lesser 
powers. The desertion by Sardinia of the na- 
tional cause, for the costly honour of taking part 
in a war of Titans, among whom she is but a 
pigmy, will probably complete the latter. . So, 
then, we may hope, without the presumption of 
philanthropic delusion, that soon again Liberty 
may be enthroned in the Capitol, and reign from 
Venice to Palermo. 
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On Thursday, 24th of May—the day after 
the Derby—the Commons of this great realm 
assembled in considerable numbers to assert their 
ancient prerogative—to be the mouthpiece of 
the nation—to vindicate the honour and glory 


and other distinguished representatives of the 
class whom democratic England so madly wor- 
ships. Opposite the Speaker you could sec 
Panmure, and Grey, and Clanricarde, English 
peers, and Indian princes; while the telegraphic 





of the land. It was to be a great debate, and 


wires were waiting to catch the accents of orators, 


great things were expected. The man who, by | and carry them to expectant thousands far away. 
his strength of brain, had lifted himself up to | Almost as soon as prayers were over, there was 
be the leader of the renowned historic party | not a vacant seat on the floor of the House, and 
which had been illustrated by the splendid elo-| the galleries, whether devoted to members or 


' 


quence of a Bolingbroke, and the administrative 
skill of a Pitt, and in later days had rejoiced in 
the wit and genius of a Canning, was to rescue 
the land from the uncertain conduct and am- 
biguous language of the little men whose sway 
is a burning degradation, and whose political 
existence is a withering curse. 

The nation had heard the announcement with 
joy. What all men had thought—what all 
men had uttered—what, on the wings of the press, 
had been borne to the furthest ends of the earth 
—was to be said boldly in the Senate, where so 
seldom, in the selfish clamour of faction, the awful 
voice of truth can be heard. At an unusually 
early hour, it is unnecessary to write, the House 
was full. High-born ladies were seated in the 
small closet through which the scant courtesy 
of the Commons permits woman to get a bird’s- 
eye view of the political arena. In various 


parts of the House were lords and ambassadors, | 


strangers, alike were full. Disraeli came in 
| unusually late. He was pale; you could see, 
by the way he moved his hands, he was 
nervous. ‘The papers on the table before 
him showed that he had studied his part, 
that he was not about to speak at random, 
and that what he should assert that he would be 
able to prove; and when the Speaker called on 
him, the noisy House at once became hushed and 
still. 

It is wonderful the power of oratory! The 
speaker is the only worker who gets his reward, 
and atonee. You may write, but your hair will 
turn grey before men be familiar with your 
name. You may be a poet, and the world may 
not own your genius till the turf on your grave 
is green; but possess the magic art with the 
living voice to touch the living heart, and im- 
mediately you are a being amongst men. It 
was so on Thursday, as England’s proudest 
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blenched and quailed before the orator of the! Mediterranean, and entombed for ever beneath 
night. Victory, Disraeli knew, was not within | its unpitying waves, or as—if you are not 
his grasp—the majority, he was aware, was nota traveller, and have ever seen him in 
within his reach. At the bidding of a cabinet! such a plight—some poor Cockney, with his 
in whom they had no confidence and whose | Easter Monday garments on, in a_ heavy 
talents they despised, he knew not merely their| storm of hail and rain on Primrose-hill or 
own subordinates—not merely the peace men of! Hampstead-heath. Way of escape there is 
Manchester—not merely the Peclites—but the | none—hope of deliverance there is none— 
new men, the Layards, and Lindsays, and Laings, friendly shelter there is none—and so felt his 
by a singular infatuation, were ‘about to vote | puny lordship, as, with hat pushed over his eyes, 
that there had been no ambiguity in the language, | and arms firmly crossed, he vainly affected a con. 

no uncertainty in the conduct, that had failed | fidence which he did not feel. Disraeli used no 
miserably, and pitiably, and voluntarily, in the | | mincing terms—no sugared phrases—no artifice 
council chamber or on the battle-field. Yet! to veil ‘his righteous contempt; and the noble 
you would have thought Disraeli was con-| scion of the noble house of Bedford, was com- 
scious of success, as his lip curled with sarcasm | pelled, for a couple of hours, to sit through a 
—-as his eye flashed defiance—as his arm pointed | hell such as only a Dante could deseribe. You 
out the man, as at times his voice alternately | thought of the Indian dancing on the dead body 
expressed indignation or contempt. As an/of his prostrate foe—of the boa-constrietor 
orator Disraeli stands by himself. It is not! drinking the lost drop of his victim’s blood, and 
English, that elaborately dressed form,—that pale | crushing his last bone—of the sufferers of Greek 
Hebraic face, shaded with hair still luxuriant and tragedy, with its stern, unrelenting fate; and 
dark—that style so melo-dramatic yet so full of | you were not sorry when the task was done, 

effect—that terrible power of individuality | and the victim, abashed, and humbled, and ex- 
which makes you hate the object of his attack | posed, and irritated, was released from the 
with undying hate—that passion which you! operator’s hands. Then came the dinner-hour, 
scarce know whether to believe malignant or! and the House thinned, as small men prosed as 
sublime.—A few introductory words and you | only small men can. The British public 
were conscious that the spell of the magician! has faith in such, and the breed is inex- 
was at work. His first victim was a fitting one.|haustible It only respects them and _ lords, 
Opposite to Disraeli, but a little to the lett,' and intellectually they are all on _ the 
you would see a mountain of a man—with a same dead level. Its clever men it barely 
calm, placid face which, apparently, no storm | tolerates—Bright is a cotton-spinner—Gladstone 
can ruffle or disturb, and with a frame indi- | is a Jesuist—Disracli is an adventurer—Layard 
cating that its possessor, in no assembly, would! is a parvenu, and so the small men rightly re- 
occupy an inferior place. Few know not the’ present the people in the people’s House. Chief 
Knight of Netterby, the opener of Mazzini’s' among them on Thursday was Sir F. Baring. 
letters—the betrayer of the brothers Bandieri— In St. Stephens, the right hon. baronet, what- 
even in his green old age, the slanderer of ever he may be in Portsmouth, is not a great 
Layard. Sir James was uncomfortable for once;|man. He is merely a middle-aged gentleman, 
and well he might be, for the House cheere d, rather stout, and somewhat bald, as middle-aged 
and even his quonda m friends rejoiced, and our | gentlemen generally are. For his amendment 
little Lord John, who always does the wrong and his speech we refer the reader to what are 
thing, turned with his eye-glass i in the direction | termed in our truly model House of Peers “ the 
in which the Baronet sat, forgetful that his own | ordinary channels of information.” Immediately 
turn was to come, thus reminding one of Grey’s | after Sir F. Baring, another baronet rose—the 








well-known lines— ‘one now representing Oxford University. Nor 
Alas! unconscious of their doom, ‘could the Univ ersity have a more fitting repre- 
The little victims play ! ‘sentative. We first saw him in his own parish 


But this pleasure was not allowed him long; church—the church where, Sunday after Sunday, 
the storm was about to burst upon his own de-| the venerable poet of the Christian year — 
voted head. Sir James Graham had his revenge | the devotions of his rustic audience; and 

as Disraeli, with an elaborate deference, all the | would have thought, as we did, that Sir W iia 
bitterer for its transparent hollowness, turning | _Heathcote was a clergyman, drawn, like our- 
to Lord John, and leaning confidentially against | selves, by curiosity to see the poet who had ex- 
the table, poured out against the miserable changed the lettered ease, and cloisters, and halls 
little man, now looking very angry, all the in-| of Oxford for the humble duties of the priest of 
vective which his own unutterabie folly justi-|a common Hampshire parish. Still smaller 
fied and required. Such a situation can only be | men follow—Mr. Ker Seymour—Mr. William- 
shadowed forth by simile. Lord John seemed, | son—the Marquis of Granby, with his sprawling 
as you can imagine, the traveller in the desert | arms and indistinct utterance—Mr. Phillimore. 
overtaken and whirled along by the fierce} The House is dreadfully thin—the audience 
simoom, or as the hapless voyager in a frail|is not dead, but it sleepeth. Smith in the 


bark caught by. the white squall in the! gallery is wishing he were with bis wife 
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at Camberwell, and you yourself are look- | at Vienna—he had failed everywhere—and now 


ing with an air of pity at a puffy, lond-| 
voiced, vulgar individual by your side, who has 
taken the trouble to inform you that when he 
was a young man he never went to theatres, or 
operas, and such like places, but to the House 
of Commons to improve his mind; and you very 
naturally come to the conclusion that if the 
House of Commons in those days was no better 


the last rag was torn from him, and he stood, 
found out, pilloried i in open daylight, and before 
all the world. But was he not a follower of 
“Mr. Fawx” ?—was he not one of the two or 
three Whig families who rule the country ?— 

| was he not as much one of the institutions of 
‘the land as Trial by Jury or the Habeas Corpus ? 
—and so, when honest, ingenuous, high-souled 


than it is in these days, the improvement of | men would have died of very regret t and shame, 


mind experienced by your friend must have 
been of an exceedingly slight and unsatisfactory | 
character. But it is getting late, and no more 
time may be lost. Accordingly, by the side 
of Sir James Graham, there rises a man still | 
youthful in appearance; in size and shape 
neither too large nor small; with pale, intel- | 


lectual face, dark hair and eyes, and with a/ 


voice so silvery, with a delivery so fault- 
less, with a flow of language so rapid, that 
if he would not refuse to draw distinctions | 
till you become weared, you might listen to him 
with pleasure for almost any ‘amount of time. 
Gladstone—for it is he of whom we speak— | 
fails, inasmuch as he has the logical faculty in 
excess, and thus mars the effect of talents almost | 


the dark little man considered he had the best 
of it, when he had sat down with declaring 
' that political optimism which is so natural and 
| bee — in one born of so fortunate a race. 
Friday witnessed the renewal of the debate. 
‘The interest in it was gone, for it was known 
that Government had secured an immense ma- 
jority; yet Mr. Whiteside’s powerful and pas- 
'sionate appeal took the House by storm. For 
a public man, Mr. Whiteside is young; he is 
not very bald, and his tall frame is still elastic 
with health. He has a touch of the Irish 
-brogue, and his action is perhaps somewhat 
‘exaggerated ; but it was a splendid reply to the 
| speec ches of the Secre ‘tary of the Colonies and 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 


unrivalled in the House. You know that he is! House greeted him with uproarious cheering, 
not the Russian advocate, that perhaps he is the | and when he sat down it was evident his 


honestest man in that Assembly, that 
neither gold, 
Nor sordid fame, nor hope of Heavenly bliss, 


could lead that man to do what his conscience | 


told him was wrong; and yet all through his 
speech we feel that Sif he were sold body and | 
soul to the Czar, he could not more effectually 
adyance the cause of Russia than he docs. And 
now Lord John, who has been in such a hurry to 
speak, that he actually got up before Mr. Glad- 
stone had got halfway through his peroration, 
rises to defend himself in that. peculiar language | 
which makes one regret that in his youth his lord- ' 
ship did not enjoy the advantages of an English ' 
University education. That his lordship never 
rose to the height of the occasion we need not tell. | 
He had only the consummate self-possession of 
his class to fall back on, and even that almost. 
failed him in the hour of need. A clever man 
in his prime would have been in an unpleasant 
situation ; and that Lord John, who is neither 
clever nor in his prime, should have found him- 
self in such, was what all but such pure old 
Whigs as Sir George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, 
and Mr. Vernon Smith, might expect. Could 
any man be in a more humiliating position! 
For two mortal hours he had been held up to the 
contempt and scorn of friend and foe; and the. 
worst part of it was, that the picture was true. 
He had tripped up a Minister—he had aroused | 
the war-spirit of the country—he had pan- 
dered to the pretensions of Russia—he had | 
been a party to the disasters in the Crimea; 
and, at the same time, had stooped to solicit | 


|speech was a success. Mr. Robert Lowe 
‘then moved the amendment of which he had 
given notice. Coming after Mr. Whiteside’s 
| oratorical display, the member for Kidderminster 
|spoke at great disadvantage, and the public up 
in the g allery, who had read of Mr. Lowe in the 
| Times as one of the ablest men of the age, were 
| disappointed. If the public doubt this, they 
‘cannot doubt Mr. Lowe’s claim to being one of 
‘the most singular-looking men of the age: the 
stranger, w hen you point to him, immediately 
| exclaims, <W hy, I thought Mr. Lowe was a 
young man!” W ell, so he is, and his hair is 
white, and at a distance, of course, that gives 
him « venerable appearance; it is only when 
you are close to him that you see, in his firm 
frame and fresh ruddy face, the very picture of 
healthy and robust life. But the dinner-hour 
came, and Mr. Cayley, who has a fearfully 
solemn utterance, gave me an all-overish, un- 
comfortable fe ling, as if you had been reading 
the “ Castle of Otranto,” or Monk Lewis’s Tales, 
or as the guest felt when ‘‘ the ancient mariner” 
‘held him with his skinny hand, or as the little 
boy at school “in the pleasant town of Lynn” 
felt, when Eugene Aram told him of his horrid 
'dream. It was a relief even when Mr. Roundell 
Palmer, who made a sensible speech to which no 
one listene d, rose to speak. ut all at once the 
debate became spirited. A young, dark-eyed, 
| clever- -looking fellow, sitting on the first row of 
the gangway on the Ministerial side, caught 
the Speaker's eye. Down into the House— 
‘up into the gallery—from library and smok- 


an unsatisfactory and ignominious peace. He i ing-room, rushed members far and near. 
had + stified Parliament—he had been duped|Sure are we that Mr. Layard has no reason 
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to complain of his reception on Friday. Even 
the calmed host who had been asleep en 
masse all night, opened its drowsy eyes and lis- 
tened to Mr. Layard’s arraignment unwinkingly 


—and well it mght; for even Mr. Layard had | 
promised, for that night at least, Lord Pal-_ 


merston his vote. Layard is a dashing, off-hand 
speaker—perhaps too dashing and off-hand. It 
is a pity that it should be so, for he is already a 
power; and even on Friday the Opposition 
benches cordially greeted him with the most 
generous cheers. But the hour was waning, and 
the Premier had yet to defend himself. Lord 
Palmerston never speaks long; he is down 
almost as soon as he is up, and he seldom riscs 
above the level of after-dinner oratory. No one 
so disappoints the stranger in the gallery as 
Lord Palmerston. His hollow, feeble voice— 
his intolerable haw-hawing, which weakens the 
force of every sentence—his air of hauteur,— 
all combine woefully to dispel the illusion which, 
in a manner most wonderful and unaccountable, 
Lord Palmerston has contrived to gather around 
his name. 
Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, and now I know it, 

would be an appropriate epitaph wherewith to 
deck the marble monument that the grateful 
nation shall erect when death shall have torn 
the wily Premicr from the doctor's care. 
On Friday, his lordship made unusually 
prominent his gay and debonnaire _ philo- 
sophy. ‘The aged pantaloon was more tro- 
licsome than ever on the stage; and when, in 
his climax, he was interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of Black Rod, he made so mild a 
joke about the lords applying the rod that even 
the House, not very critical—tor Sibthorpe is a 
fuvourite—really was unable to laugh. The occa- 
sion had no gravity for him. Out of doors, his 
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|lordship knew, all faith in him was lost. He 
was aware that the people, who three months 
‘ago would have made him perpetual dictator, 
‘cared not now how soon or under what igno- 
miny he was driven from office; but he was sure 
,of a majority behind. He knew, as he delicately 
hinted in the course of his speech, that many of 
its members would rather vote for him than face 
their constituents. So Palmerston was flippant 
as usual; and even men who tell you Disraeli 
has no earnestness, felt that if he had none, the 
noble lord had less. The Noes to the left were a 
hundred stronger than the Ayes to the right. 
The Speaker announced the numbers. The 
victors sent up an idiotic cheer; and Disraeli sat 
pale, pierced, bafiled, but not beaten to the 
dust. At any rate, he had accomplished some- 
thing. He had triumphed in spite of partial 
defeat, for he had spoken, in tones loud and 
clear, what all England thought and felt. As 
a party move his efforts may have failed. It 
may be so—if it be so, or not so, we are equally 
indifferent. But when a nation is steeped 
in dishonour—when her prestige is destroyed— 
when her rulers have proved themselves idiots 
in the face of the world, the time has gone by 
for party contests, and she turns to the man who 
will rescue her—careless of his party or his birth. 
Is not the hour coming, cannot men of true 
genius like Disraeli see its dawn already gilding 
the mountain tops—when men will turn aside 
all traditions of party—all bonds of habit—and 
say to our ablest, no matter on what side of the 
House they sit # ‘In God’s name, and for the 
sake of our country, let us have strong men to 
rule us—men whose language is not ambiguous, 
whose conduct is not uncertain—who know how 
to make peace or to conduct war—who may 
avert impending disaster, and again win for 
England her right place on the world’s map.” 


REGISTER. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, U. PARLIAMENTARY, REFORM. 


In placing antithetically to some other reform, 
that reform of the administrative departments 
which public opinion is loud in demanding, and 
is even organising itself to obtain, we intend 
neither dissent from the demand nor opposition 
to the organisation,—but simply express a con- 
stitutional preference of logical to illogical 
action, and of principles to projects. The gen- 
tlemen who presented themselves, last month, to 
a crowded meeting of bankers, merchants, and 
traders, at the City of London Tavern, and 
carried resolutions capable of summary in the 
phrase, “ Right men in the right place,” 
exhibited a degree of spirit and sense very 
cheering to those who had watched the 
long suspense of these qualities in the great 


| constituencies. 


i 


But they neither defined the 
extent of desired rectification, proposed an ade- 
quate method of attainment, nor provided for 
the present exigency. ‘The address which has 
'emanated from the committee appointed at that 
meeting, is, of course, more explicit, but not 
more satisfactory. It outlines a set of improve- 
‘ments which the governing classes,—as repre- 
sented by a Palmerston and a Derby,—are not 
too stupid to adopt; and suggests a method by 
which they might be forced upon the classes in 
question, in from seven to ten years. The 





movement is up to the strict significance of 
its name, and is therefore truthful — is 
unquestionably spontaneous, and therefore of 





force against the predominant shams—is of an 
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expansive nature, and is therefore to be encou- 
raged. But inasmuch as it neither secks to de- 
stroy the governing classes altogether,—restoring 
the work of Government to the nation itself,— 
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confidence affirmed by 319 votes; and the 
leaders of a considerable section of the majority, 
prevented the dawn by their hasty declaration 
of dissent from the speeches which had won 








nor proposes an immediate mitigation of the} over another large section—and which speeches, 
calamity of class rule, such as would consist in | their authors, Lords Russell and Palmerston, 
reversing the policy of the war,—it must not be | instantly retracted, by the exhaustive process 
trusted to alone to save the country: it mustbe of explanation. With a Ministry all whose 
vatched and supplemented, or anticipated, by | utterances were either subterfuge or jest—with a 
other consentaneous movements. |House of Commons which can tolerate this 
All the incidents of the month serve to illus-| divided rule, and refuse to stigmatise, as 
trate or fortify this position of ours. First—j|ambiguous and uncertain, the policy which 
that august ally in whose flattered friendship, the whole country resents as an insolent 
we professed, by the mouth of our municipali-| trifling with momentous interests and sacred 
ties, exclusive hope, is no sooner at home again emotions—who can doubt that something much 
than he is shot at; and the flash of Pianori’s;more radical than administrative reform is 
pistol reveals not only an indefinite devotion to | needed, and something more instantaneous than 
a vindictive patriotism which can hardly always Parliamentary reform? There can be no dif- 
‘miss at four paces,’ but an abyss of French ference as to what that something is— the 
indifference in which may lurk awful possibili- exclusion from office of every statesman who 
ties; even the Stock Exchange journal in-,has been a party to the Austrian alliance and 
stantly commences moralising on the awk-j|the Sebastopol disasters. ‘The case is now so 
wardness of making an ally of an individual over-ripe for judgment, that to further delay 
instead of a nation. Secondly—Lord John) decision, is to excite suspicion of complicity or 
tussell returns from Vienna, without a treaty; weakness. The latest version of Austria’s posi- 
of peace: it takes a fortnight’s badgering|tion,—that she will adhere to her neutrality 
to discover what was done there; and we dis- , except Russia invade the Danubian Principalities 
cover at last that he has not only humiliated us , (now under Austrian martial law)—is so obviously 
by proposing the ignoble termsdictated by Austria, , the end inevitable from the beginning, that they 
but still more in refusing an alternative put for- | who have sought any other end deserve political 
ward by Russia, on the ridiculous pretext of , extinction for their incapacity or treachery. The 
‘‘exhausted instructions ;’’ so that the war is,completed evidence taken by the Sebastopol 
resumed for a quite imperceptible object, and ; Committee demonstrates a personal culpability in 
withadiminished moral prestige. Thirdly—Lord | high places, the respited punishment of which 
Panmure and the Earl of Ellenborough compete | will be its condonation. The Earl of Aberdeen 
with each other, and with the Administrative Re- | was virtuous if Viscount Palmerston be not a 
formers; and the Peers prefer the former, his | knave—the Duke of Newcastle was a victim, if 
plans yet unheard, by an overwhelming majority. | his accomplice and supplanter, Lord John 
Fourthly—Mr. Layard, having survived assaults Russell, is to have impunity. The Parliamentary 
upon his political existence which proclaim him |] ndependents, who destroyed the late cabinet, 
a marked man, postpones a resolution upon ad-' are bound either to restore it or to destroy the 
ministrative reform to one, by Mr. Disraeli, of, present. That they shrunk, in the late great 
no-confidence in Ministers; and the House division, from the execution of this stern duty, 
affirms its confidence by a majority of exactly | we can find many reasons for excusing ;—but if 
one hundred. the divisions that are to follow find them 
We have made room among the foregoing parading the paramount claims upon Liberals of 
pages for a description, by a graphic hand, of,;a Liberalism that votes tor Church-rates and 
the great debate on this resolution, as one of the | against the Ballot, they will lose more than the 
best possible comments upon the division. No | provisional confidence of the country: they will 
one, off the Ministerial bench,—be it observed,— | jeopardise the country itself. 
expressed, either by speech or amendment, the 
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“The Reign of Terror; or, the Diary of a\and counterplots that marked the internal pro- 
‘olunteer of the Year 2 of the French Re-| ceedings of the Convention, who underwent the 
public. Translated from the French. Lon-_| calamities of proscription, the mockery of sham 
don: W. and F.G. Cash. 1856. trials, and the tortures and miseries of imprison- 
Tue Diary of a private soldier of the French} ment in revolutionary gaols, who by miracle 
army, who served on the frontier against the| escaped the axe, and served afterwards against 
foreign invader, who was implicaied in the plots| the royalist forces in Vendée—sueh a diary 
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must be a clumsy composition indeed if it failed 
to interest the reader. 
this volume will more than satisfy expectation. 


The incidents press upon each other so rapidly, | 


they are of so tremendous and suggestive an im- 
rt—they reveal so terribly and completely the 


In respect of interest | 
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This fighting monk is the life of the em Pa 
Friar Tuck himself is nothing to him. Were 
we to attempt to trace his performances we 
should have to write an analysis of the volume, 
which, looking to the rapidity with which events 
succeed each other, is altogether out of the 





political entanglement, the moral shipwreck, and | question. The work, though evidently a fiction, 
the domestic consternation and overthrow of and strongly pervaded by unmistakeable Gallic 


French society at that particular era, that we 
are impelled by a kind of fascination to pursue 


the narrative to its close, ere we pause to reflect ' 


upon the ominous phases of human life and 
history which it exhibits. 

Like most autobiographers, the writer is 
chargeable with egotism; but he has rendered 
the charge lighter than it might have been, by 


elements of romance, is also as ardently based 
upon fact, and, so far as we are able to judge, 
upon personal observation. There is no condition 
of society which could be seriously affected by 
‘the revolutionary influences but what is here 
' described under the operation of those influences ; 
and described, too, with extraordinarily forcible 
‘and life-like traits. The completeness of the 





connecting with his own exploits and adventures | picture in all its parts militates against the pro- 
those of a bosom friend and military comrade, | bability of the story—but setting that objection 
who figures under the name of Anselme. This | aside, and aecepting the machinery of the drama 


worthy, who is an odd mixture of frantic 
bravery, gross animalism, Herculean strength, 
refined sentiment, and unexampled fidelity, is an 
ex-Dominican monk; who, having half-mur- 
dered a Capuchin, had taken refuge in the re- 
publican army from the revenge of the brethren 
of the order. But we will allow him—and he 
will do it characteristically—to introduce him- 
self. 


In 1790, the Convent of the Dominicans at Clermont 
Ferraut, the capital of the province of Auvergne, in 
which I was chief brother, wished to revive the ancient 
_ privilege of begging, with which that Order had for- 
merly been invested, and I was appointed to go into the 
country on that mission, Noone had a doubt respecting 
the suceess of my circuit, and each of the brothers re- 
joiced beforehand in the small profits it might procure us; 
profits so much the more agreeable that we had to ren- 
der no account of them tothe district. But alas! We 
did not calculate on the perfidy of our neighbours the 
Capuchins—who having been made acquainted with the 
design of our fraternity, hastened to take the field before 
us with thir Mendicants. These wretches did not con- 
fine their knavery to this movement. They ordered 
their emissaries industriously to spread a report among 
the peasantry in the country, that Saint Dominic, having 
become too rich, had fallen into disgrace in Heaven, and 
had completely lost his influence as a mediator. The 
result of this manceuvre was just what might be ex- 
pected; that is to say, my wallet remained desperately 
empty. ‘The Devil, at this juncture, brought me face to 
face with one of these Mendicant Capuchins, I must 
do myself the justice to say that I showed extreme 
courtesy towards my rival; but the poor wretch, intoxi- 
cated by his success, could not preserve a decent behs- 
viour towards me. He began first to joke me about the 
discredit of Saint Dominic; pretended then to pity me 
for the fatigue of carrying my money-bags; and wound 
up by descending to the greatest coarseness, What more 
shall I say? The natural consequences followed; with 
one blow of my fist I laid my rival at my feet. I am to 
this day ignorant whether I had the misfortune to kill 
him out of hand. However this may be, I took to flight 
and regained my convent, where my brethren received 
me with transport, and assured me that my conduct did 
me great honour. Unfortunately, justice did not enter- 
tain the same opinion; and one night, while I slept the 
s:cep of the just, the officers of the marshalsea sur- 
rounded our convent, I escaped by an outlet known 
only to myself, and, to avoid detection, enlisted as a 
private soldier. 


as fictitious, the reader will have no cause to 
complain of any absence of truth in the gencral 
details. 

As a specimen of the kind of action of which 
this volume is full, we shall select an account 
|of the attack on the Chateau of Grand-beeuf by 
| the peasants of the district. Itis but a solitary 
example of a tragedy too frequently enacted 
during the height of repubhean furor. The 
steward, who had been left by the emigrant 
‘noble in charge of the Chateau, had received 
' notice that it was to be attacked; and the follow- 
| ing is his account of the niatter. 

The garrison I commanded was composed in all of 
fourteen men. We were in no want of arms; our arsenal 
contained sixty double-barrelled guns, besides one piece 
of artillery carrying a pound-ball, and on the use of 
which we reckoned much, One afternoon we were 
guing to sit down to table, when the sentinel came to 





warn us that the peasants were marching upon the 


chateau. On running to see, [ beheld at least four 
thousand men, armed with pikes, scythes, and muskets, 
| who were advancing with shouts towards us. . . . « 
| Not willing to neglect any means, I presented myself as 
the gate, to enter into a parley. The peasants im- 
| mediately surrounded me. “ My friends,” said I, “I 
have to caution you that we have decided, if the fortane 
of war turns against us, to blow ourselves up. Ten 
barrels of powder are stored in the cellars. See what 
you have to expect!” Unfortunately, my threat not 
having reached the extremities of the crowd, the distant 
ranks pressed forward. I then sought to regain my 
post, but the peasants detained me. “I am sorry to 
occasion you any uneasiness, citizen guard,” said one of 
the chiefs, “for really you are not a bad lad; but =" 
must have the goodness now to let us shoot you. e 
are not such fools as to release so brave a wan as you.” 
“ My friends,” said I, “I see it is hopeless to resist; let 
me return to my garrison, and try to prevail upen them 
to lay down their arms. Promise me to respect the 
lives of my sixty men, and I will engage that they will 
abandon the chateau without defending ix.” My pro- 
posal was accepted, and they suffered me to withdraw. 
My thirteen companions awaited my return with great 
anxiety. “Comrades,” said I, “they will graut us 
neither truce nor mercy. Let us defend ourselves; since 
we must fall, let us not die unrevenged.” I had scareely 
spoken, when the assailants, enraged that we did not 
open the gates, advanced to the assault with a di 
of musketry. “ Fire on all sides!” J cried, 
the windows of the chateau cxhibised a girdle of 





flame. 
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The cries of rage and which arose from the ranks | 
of the besiegers proved that the reply had taken effect. | 
This success put the peasants to flight, but, recover- | 
ing from their panic, they soon resumed the attack, | 
which they maintained all night, withdrawing to-— 
wards sunrise. We were for a time victorious; but 

it was evident that the vassals, instigated by a spirit , 
of revenge and the hope of pillage, would not cease 

their hostilities. ‘Two days passed, and I began to | 
comfort myself with the idea that we had got rid | 
of our enemies, when on the third day we saw | 
them return more numerous than ever. ‘This second 

assault was much more bloody than the first; we had | 
the utmost difficulty in repulsing the assailants, who, | 
intoxicated with brandy and rage, were killed in num- | 
bers at the foot of the walls. Thanks to a discharge of | 
old iron, which we fired from our piece of artillery point 

blanc upon them, we cleared not cnly the grand avenue, | 
but the park of the chateau. The old housekeeper beat , 
the drum furiously during the whole attack, and made | 
such a noise that the peasants withdrew, convinced that 

the place was defended by troops. At length our | 
ammunition failed, and we were forced to hold a council | 
of war. It was proposed that we should cut with the | 
sabre a passage through the enemy. [I replied that it | 
was a folly to think of it. “Disguise yourselves,” I | 
cried ; “dress yourselves like peasants, cut off your | 
beards, exchange your boots for wooden shoes, and hold | 
yourselves in readiness to execute my orders.” ‘They | 
obeyed without hesitation, and disguised themselves so 

effectually that the most practised eye could not detect | 
them. “ Now,” said I, “you, Gervais, go and open un- | 
observed the gates of the grand avenue and the inner | 
court. Mind, if you are seen, all is lost.” In a quarter of 
an hour Gervais returned, assuring me that he had done as 
I ordered without being perceived. ‘ Now,” said I, 
“load our little cannon with iron to the muzzle, and 
take it to the vestibule—then rank yourselves behind ir, 
and wait my directions.” We soon saw the peasants 
advance in a crowd, pell-mell, the hinder ones pushing 
on the foremost, and in less than five minutes the yard 
was so crowded that they were unable to act. “ Fire!” 
cried I, opening the door of the vestibule. At that 
jnstant, twenty musket-shots were fired, a dozen furious 
bull-dogs were let loose, and our cannon sent its volley 
of old iron, Never was panic more complete; mad with 
affright, they trod one another under foot, and mas- 
sacred each other without pity. ‘ Comrades,” said I, 





‘*the moment for saving ourselves is come; let us mix 
with the crowd, and each take his own course, | 
Farewell!” Suiting the action to the word, I threw | 
myself among the peasants, and soon opened to myself | 
a passage. In another hour, sheltered in a distant wood, 
I saw an immense shect of flame which rose to Heaven. 
It was a revolutionary feu-de-joie ; the ancient manor 
of the Counts de Grand-baef was burned by their 
vassals amidst cries of “ Vive la Liberté, l’Egalité et la 
Fraternité.” 





Mingled with details of the character of the 
above, are various scenes of individual heroism | 
and adventure, and not a few touching pictures | 
of feminine fortitude under calamity. In many 
respects the narrative is a ite | 


painful one, in spite | froid 
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Life of Napoleon the ‘Third, Emperor of the 
French, from his Birth to the Present Time. 
By Freperick Greenwoop. London: Par- 
tridge and Oakey. 1855. 

Ture are few reflecting Englishmen to whom 
the French alliance, looking at it from all points 
of view, can be a matter of unmingled satisfac- 
tion. Whatever advantages it may hold out, 
and whatever its expediency under present cir- 
cumstances, of which much might be said both 
pro and con, the fact that while in alliance with 
the French Emperor we are virtually sanctioning 
the rule of despotism—a despotism installed by 
the shedding of innocent blood and established 
upon the ruin of free institutions—this fact, 
which ever remains deeply rooted in the English 
mind, mars the complacency with which we 
should regard an alliance with the French people, 
and acts as a powerful check to the seif-gratula- 
tion in which we should otherwise indulge. 
Louis Napoleon stands to us in an extraordinary 
light—if light it be which reveals nothing: we 
know the antecedents of the man of Boulogue, 
of Strasburgh, and of Ham—of the tribune, of the 
violated oath, and of the coup d’état—but we do 
not know Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, whose will 
is the law of the French people, nor do we know 
what that will may choose to make the will of 
France to-morrow. But despite our ignorance, 
and the dark suspicion which is never absent 
from our minds, we prepare ovations in honour 
of the successful parvenu; we cheer him along 
our streets, bow down to him at festive banquets, 
and strengthen his throne, which is not esta- 
blished in righteousness, by the prestige of our 
approving acclamations. And when the exiled 
patriot tells us that in so doing England does a 
great wrong—does, in fact, by her ill-timed wor- 
ship of incarnated falsehood and violence, dis- 
countenance the practice of truth and humanity 
all over the world—we feel abashed at the re- 
proof, because we cannot deny its justice, and 
we have not a word in reply—for we, too, 
cheered as the Imperial chariot drove by. 

It is to some such train of reflection as the 
above, that the reader who takes up this little 
volume, and reads it attentively, will be urged. 
It is the only biography of the Third Napoleon 
which has been dispassionately written, and 
on that account it is the only one in which 
equal justice is rendered to his character. Mr. 
Greenwood can assume as much impassive sang- 
as Napoleon himself, and he has the ad- 


of the vivacious style in which it is written. vantage of the Emperor, inasmuch as he never 


In the latter chapters we are introduced to a 
singular personage, who, under the comic pseu- 
donym of Cherche-d-Manger, eats and fights 
dies in a style truly original and truly 
The author of the book is a thorough Royalist in 
his sympathies, and has all the prejudices of his 
old-fashioned clique; but he has put upon the 
record matters worth remembering, and we can | 
with a safe conscience recommend his yolume to | 
ull classes of readers. | 


} 
‘ 


falsities his statements, but damns him the 


; | deepest with the simplest expression of the 
and | 


French. | points to the future, and it may serve, as well 


truth. We have space only for one extract—it 


as the “‘ consideration of the past,” to “ correct 
over-confidence in the present.”’ 

From the past of such a man we are compelled to turn 
at once to the future, which must always look ominous 


enough. From wonder, wonder is to be gathered; from 
uncertainty—doubt; from phenomena—expectation; and 
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these lenses not the politically timid alone search ' 


through ; 
the faturity of the empire. “The Empire is peace!” | 
was proclaimed. by Napoleon the Third; and again his 
words have been taken up and repeated by his admirers, 
ardently charmed, and not a little surprised, at the dis- 


covery. “The Empire is peace,” he proclaims; but for 

years and years he has been proclaiming this also: that 

if the Divine Example cannot lie, the representative of 

that Napoleonic Idea, whose fate is so nearly allied to 

His, can! He has been proclaiming for years that his | 
right hand knows no love as well as deceit, but with | 
that he works elaborately, The Empire, however, may 

be peace, because the Emperor may be wise: and emi- | 
nently sagacious he has proved to be, except in one 

point alone. For we must ever remember what all | 
through the course of his life has animated, or rather | 
condensed, the mind of the Emperor; condensed it, 
against the reception of any feeling which might mili- 

tate against its despotic tendencies—condensed it against 
the reception of such a small sense of honour as would | 
discourage falsehood. It is, sincere and unmitigable | 
faith in his destiny to re-awaken the glories of the Em- 
pire. Clear through the whole course of his life rans | 
this faith, merging into itself all considerations: and we | 
may rely upon it, that if in exile and in prison, when | 
none but himself dared to hope for its consummation— | 
if when sunk into the depths of contempt, with the | 
sneers of all Enrope ringing past his ears, he still steadily | 
clung to it, and trusted in it almost affectionately—now 
that it has so far been realised, it will not be abandoned. 
I; is in this conviction of his “ destiny” to awaken the 
spirit of a defunct era, which gives him that cold, phe- 
nomenal aspect we have noticed in the past; it is this 
which invests him with so much conscious power in the | 
present; and by this, we believe, the future is to be read 
—whatever can possibly be read at all...... It is 
from the promptings of necessity, or from what he may 
at any time conceive to be the necessities of his position, 
that Peace has most to fear. Nor would there be any- 
thing unnatural in the fact, if the present Emperor 
should be jealous of the power of which Europe suc- 
ceeded in depriving the past Emperor, and be resolved 
to restore it by an opportunity. Such a feeling may be | 
deplored, and its results foreknown to be disastrous; but 
it is one which could cause no astonishment or scarcely 
be condemned. That this feeling lives and reigns in the | 
heart of Napoleon the Third, a hundred evidences prove: | 
on the contrary, how far it may be controlled, there are 
no evidences. Certain it is, however, we conceive, that | 
he will die intensely mortified if he does not achieve such 

aggrandisement for France, and such renown for the | 
name of Napoleon, as will cover the defeat of the Idea 

under “ My uncle the Emperor.” | 





POETRY AND VERSE. a 
We have several songsters awaiting their award 
this month to whom we can do_but inadequate 
justice, from want of the necessary space. We 
must give the first place in the list to umes and 
Poems, by Robin. Glasgow: M. Kyle. Edin- , 
burgh: J. Menzies. Robin is a genuine bird of. 
song, musical and ‘ full-thyoated’’ as a throstle; 
but rightly named after the redbreast, inasmuch 
as he sings most vigorously round the old roof- | 
tree, and speaks to the heart and the fancy and | 
living sympathies and memories of dwellers at. 
home. We don’t care to measure him by poetical | 
theories—in fact, he drives them all out of our 
head, and sets us and our Nelly, who sits darning 
our hose on the opposite side of the ingle-nook, 
a laughing like madcaps at one moment, and the 


‘ 
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next looking as though we could'nt help our- 
selves without a pocket-handkerchief and a 
sneeze. Rob is a little bird, if you like; but we 
will pipe him against any bullfinch of his inches 
any day. ‘‘ Tweet! tweet,” See, how mis- 
chievous the fellow looks. He is goimg to give us 
something funny. Listen. 


John Davison and Tib his wife 
Sat toastin’ their taes ae nicht, 

When something startit in the fluir 
And blinkit by their sicht. 

“Guidwife,” quoth John, “ did ye see that moose ? 
Whar sorra was the cat?” 

“ A moose? ”—* Ay, a moose.” —“ Na, na, Guidman, 
It wasna a moose, "twas a rat,” 


“ Ow, ow, Guidwife, to think ye’ve been 
bae lang about the hoose, 

An’ no to ken a moose frae a rat! 
Yon wasna a rat! ’twas a moose!” 


“T’ve seen mair mice than you, Guidman— 
An’ what think ye o’ that? 

Sae haud your tongue an’ say mae mair— 
I tell ye it was a rat.” 


“ Me haud my tongue for you, Guidwife! 
I'll be mester 0’ this hoose— 

I saw’t as plain as een could see, 
An’ I tell ye it was a moose,” 


“Tf you’re the mester o’ the hoose, 
It’s I’m the mistress 0’t; 

An’ I ken best what’s in the hoose— 
Sae I tell ye it was a rat.” 


“Weel, weel, Guidwife, gae mak’ the brose, 
An’ ca’ it what ye please.” 

So up she rose and made the brose, 
While John sat toastin’ his taes, 


They supit and supit and supit the brose, 
And aye their lips played smack; 

They supit and supit aad supit the brose, 
Till their lugs began to crack. 


“Sic fules we were to fa’ out, Guidwife, 
About a moose "—“ A what! 
It’s a lee ye tell, an’ I say again 
It wasna a moose, twas a rat.” 
“ Wad ye ca’ me a lecar to my very face? 
My faith but ye craw crovose! 
I tell ye, Tib, I never will bear't— 
*T was a moose.” —*’ Twas arat.”—* "Twas a moose.’ 


Wi’ that she strack him ower the pow— 
* Ye dour auld doit, tak’ that— 
Gae to your bed, ye canker’d sumph— 
Twas a rat.”—* ’Twas a moose.” —* ’T was a rat.” 
She sent the brose caup at his heels 
As he hirpled ben the hoose; 
Yet he shoved out his head as he steekit the door, 
And cried, “’T'was a moose, "twas a moose,” 


Bat when the carle fell asleep 
She paid him back for that, 
And roar’d into his sleepin’ lug, 
“Twas a rat, twas a rat, twas a rat!” 
The deil be wi’ me if I think 
It was a beast ava— 
Neist mornin’ when she sweepit the flair 
She found wee Juhnnie’s ba’ ! 


Bravo! Rob—capitally sung, and exquisite 
homilitic without ae scrmotiiting!<stel a md 
or two at this lump of sugar and try again my 
birdie—Now then—something tender this time. 
Listen again. 
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Wild was the e’enin’, the wind it was howlin’, 

And sonffin’ and swellin’ the drift it did blaw; 
Doon in the muirland a doggie was yowlin’ 

For some weary body owerta’en by the snaw. 
Sairly we wished for the dawn o’ the day, 

And mon7 a sant tear o’ sorrow did fa’; 
And mony a heart in the parish was wae,— 

’Twas the auld Gaberlunzie lay dead in the snaw! 


Nae mair will we feast o'er the news o’ the clachan, 
Or hear how the lairds gang wi’ lairds to the law; 

We'll hear nae mair clashes to set us a-lauchin’,— 
The auld Gaberlunzie is dead and awa’. 

Nae mair will auld Grannie sit crackin’ at e’en 
Wi’ the coothie auld carle ayont by the wa’, 

And lauch ower the jokes o’ the days that hae been, 
Now the auld Gaberlunzie is dead and awa’. 


Nae mair will the lasses wha work at the ferm 
Ken how ither lasses are growin’ sae braw; 

Or wha’s to be married at Martinmas term,— 
The auld Gaberlunzie is dead and awa’. 

Nae mair will auld Gran«faither crack o’ the war 
Wi' the skilly auld bodie wha ken'd o’ it a’; 

His heart now is doure, and heayy and sair, 
Since the auld Gaberlunzie is dead and awa’. 


Nae mair will the laddies hear old farrant stories 
O’ ilka auld castle and queer-bizgit la’, 

O’ ghaists and o’ witches, 0’ warlocks and fairies,— 
The auld Gaberlunzie is dead and awa’. 

Wha could hae thocht we wad miss him sae ill! 
The parish is no like a parish ava; 

Naething to cheer us now! a’ bodie’s dull, 
Since the auld Gaberlunzie is dead and awa’. 


There’s a pleasant, pensive, and picturesque 
ditty for you! But Robin has stuff of a diffe- 
rent sort to this in him, and we shall call upon 
him for one more song in a new strain before we 
let him go. This time it shall be 


LITTLE KATE. 


A winking, blinking little thing, 
Full of deep-eyed witcherie; 
Full of artless rollicking, 
And ever busy as a bee; 
Making all the house to ring, 
She is very joy to me: 
Waking, sleeping, early, late, 
My heart is full of Little Kate. 


She fills the house with such sweet noise, 
That even a sage could not rebuke; 

To listen to her silvery voice, 
I'd lay aside the wisest book; 

And when I'd have my soul rejoice, 
Deep, deep into her eyes I look; 

I quite forget my day and date, 

And lose myself in Litule Kate. 


I hear her voice at break of day, 

She’s waiting for me when I wake ; 
And even when I go away, 

She sobs as if her heart would break. 
My darling Kate, I cannot stay, 

Or gladly would I for thy sake: 
I would the flighty hours would wait, 
And let me play with little Kate ! 


Coming home I catch her tongue 

Ringing like a little bell, 
Joyous as a linnet’s song, 

ulcet as a woodland well: 

At the door I listen long, 

Lest my entrance break the spell; 
And what a rattling, prattling state 
Thy heart is in, thou fittle Kate! 


She gives my days a sunny hue, 
She keeps me du a world of light; 


She is to me a honey-dew, 
That bathes my soul at morn and night, 
And keeps my life so fresh and new, 
’Twill ne’er grow old or suffer blight: 
She’s three, and I am twenty-eight, 
Yet feel as young as little Kate. 


There, Rob, that’s enough—we won't have 
the final verse which you threw off one day 
when you had the pip, and which we beg 
leave to delete altogether. Fly away, bonny 
birdie, and make room for another. 

Enter Arthur M. Morgan,* in sable garb and 
turn-down collar, with sallow cheeks and melan- 
choly eye fixed on vacancy. Nothing of the 
vivacity of the robin here, but a little, not too 
much, of the swan-like movement. Littlemore 
than a callow fledging as yet, but not without 
promise of plumage in good time. Let him 
utter his voice. 

Her part is over on life’s stage, 

The voice that speaks the solemn rite hath given 

The worm his heritage, 

Another saint to Heaven. 

Seeks the fair corse its latest home of biding, 

Fall the cold clods as though they mourn at hiding 


Such loveliness from day, 
Beauty’s own soul, where breathe their noisome breath 


‘The herald children of decay, 
The sullen worms of death. 


Sad moan the south winds o’er her grave, 

As though they think their wail may wake the sleeper; 

Lowly the lilies wave 

Their dewy leaves to weep her. 

Softly arise in sorrow-burdened numbers, 

/Kolian strains to soothe her where she slumbers, 

Life’s temple tenantiless, 

Its earth-born essence mingling with the sod, 

Her portion there—Forgetfulness, 

Above—the Light of God! 

Alas! too common was her lot. 

The curse on Eve, Eve’s daughter still besetting; 

Beloved—and then forgot— 

Forgot—but ne’er forgetting. 

Man roams afar o’er ocean’s trackless water, 

And break his troth; but she, Love’s lonely daughter 

Lingers to weep and pray, 

Lingers to heave the melancholy sigh, 

Lingers to hail a dawnless day, 

Lingers to love and die. 

In this style, which is much too maudlin for 
our taste, and more musical by far than it is 
either lucid or profitable, Mr. Morgan sings in 
'a strain of considerable length. He will grow 
out of his teens and his moody melancholy in a 
few short years, and then we may chance to hear 
of him again. 

Mr. J. Priest comes next with his ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Life, and other Poems.” (London: Partridge 
and Oakey.) Truly, these Thoughts on Life are 
an odd combination of platitudes and mares’ 
nests, which we should not have dreamed that 
any man would have taken the trouble to weave 
into verse—even such verse as this. The author 


thus describes the drunkard— 


But see, the drunkard’s horrid form is here, 
The slave of wine, of spirits, and of beer. 








* Poems. By Arthur M. Morgan. London: Saunders 
aud Otley. 1856. 
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And if it mem’ry from the brain would take 

Of any other thing a slave he'd make ! 

This creature cannot even reach his chareh, 

But leaves it for the pot-house in the lurch; 

Scarce any hope for such a victim lies, 

Despis’d he lives, and idiotic dies. 

And now Mr. Priest asks an important 
question. 

Bat if from luathsome drunkenness we flee, 

Shall we resort to tea totality? 

Decidedly not, says he. Let them abstain. 

Who know that if they sip, the sip will run 

To all the fulness of the topping tun. 
but let the wise disport, 

And duly to God’s mercies have resort,—&e., &c, 

If anybody can find poetry in such doggerel 
as this, or philosophy in such reasoning, let them 
by all means purchase this volume, glittering in 
emerald-green and gold. 





Brittany and La Vendée: Tales and Sketches, 
with a notice of the Life and Literary Charac- 
ter of Emile Souvestre. Edinburgh : Constable 
and Co. 

We can expect to find nothing more interesting 

in this Seventh Volume of Constable’s Foreign 

Miscellany, than the biography with which it 

opens. There can be no English reader of Souves- 

tre’s ‘‘ Confessions of a Workman”’ or “‘ Attic Phi- 
losopher,”’ but must have heard of his death with 
regret, and have desired to know much more of 
his life and writings. The desire is extensively 
gratified by this publication. We learn from it 
that Emile was born in the Bréton town of 
Morleix, in 1806. His father was an engineer 
officer, in charge of the roads and bridges of 
the district. He was himself destined to this 
profession, but turned from it, at his father’s 
death, to study for the bar. The loss of the 
family property recalled him from Paris, to 





become a bookseller’s shopman in Nantes, for 
the support of his mother and his elder, 
brother's widow. He here came in contact | 
with a benevolent deputy, much interested in | 
the establishment of reformatory schools,— 
one of which he entrusted to Souvestre and a 
youthful philanthropist named Papot. Emile | 
married, but in less than twelve months was a 
childless widower. He married, some time 
after, the sister of his friend and associate, to 
whom he abandoned the school, and betook|. 
himself to literature. He became editor of 
Ia Finistere, and contributor to the Paris 
Temps. In 1886, he brought out Les Derniors 
Bretons, which at once gave him the reputation 
he had sought in vain by carrying from theatre 
to theatre, a MS. tragedy,—the ‘Siege of 
Missilonghi ;” spoiled by the censor, when at 
last a was found to acceptit. Failing 
health, and the claims of a young family, in- 

duced his removal to Paris, where he led, for | distinguish 
cighteen years, the illustriously obscure career of 
a hard-working itterateur. His industry is 
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vindicated by the (nearly) seventy volumes 
which he produced in this time,—his unfailing 
grace and vigour by some of the later sketches 
now first translated into English. The Revo- 
lution of 1848 opened to him, as to the whole 
mind of France, a new world of con- 
genial activity. Carnot, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, appointed him one of 
the corps of lecturers by whose intellee- 
tual exertions he hoped to guard the young 
republic from its worst enemies. With a new 
sensation of delight, Souvestre found himself 
the oral instructor of crowds of workmen, who 
made him also their friend. The fall of the 
Provisional Government interrupted these, among 
many other, good works; and it was 1853 
before Souvestre could reappear as a public lee- 
turer. He then extended his readings to the 
principal towns of Switzerland, and enjoyed the 

exquisite pleasure of meeting face to face thou- 
sands of the previously ‘ unknown Friends, whose 
hearts answer to your own, though you have 
never heard their voice.” 

His death took place in July of 1854. It 
was preceded by only a short illness,—but he 
had long been sinking in health and spirits under 
the weight of private toil and public despon- 
dency. He had come to despair of France, and 
almost of society,—to despair, in the middle of 
a life of hopeful, faithful labour! Such despair 
is not to be wholly excused ;—it is a warning 
to the preachers of social salvation by personal 
righteousness that public reforms are also needed, 
—and that if they shrink from labouring at the 
latter, they may equally fail, or seem to fuil, in 
working for the former. Souvestre was not 
guiltless in this matter; but we can, never- 
theless, give our hearty suffrage to the vote of 
the Académie Francaise, which recognised him 
among writers the most useful to their country. 

The Tales and Sketehes now collected are richly 
fraught with the characteristics of the Wales and 
Cornwall of France—scenery varying from the 
monotonous swamp to the rock-bound shore ; 
/quaint, antique usages; moving legends ; 
amusing, and sometimes beautiful, superstitions. 
A couple of short extracts will suffice to send the 
reader to the book itself for further knowledge 


of its attractions :— 
COUNTY OF THE HUTTERS. 


Immediately on leaving Maillepais, we found ourselves 
in the district familiarly known as le Marais Mouillé, 
and a wonderful spectacle it presented. As far as the 
eye could reach, it seemed as it were a water-landscape, 
whereon numberless isleta, fringed with willows and ivy, 
were floating; now and then we a larger one, on 
which hemp and flax were cultivated. On the most 
elevated point of these islands stand the wpe yt rm 
of these hutters; they are of plaited wicker 
like so many beehives. They have neither window nor 


chimney, and the door wt yd y= 


appears 
or top wile Senne, dR gp oP por 
on the hearth, 
nop ay oe all the interes Gah eat 


The older huts are often eovered with a mass of vegeta- 
tion; and not unfrequently the willow-wands woven 
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into the dwelling bud and sprout, and form a thick! By Jonw Epps, M.D. London: W. and J. 
green trellis-work of leafy brauchesaroundthe hut. The) Piper.—The Rejected Cases ; with a Letter to 
people find their food in the waters by which they are) = Thomas Wakley, Esq., M.P., on the Scientific 
surrounded, the neighbouring towns offering a ready) = (yp aractey of Homeopathy. By Joux Evrs, 


market for their fish and ducks. In winter, when the : 
waters often Hise to the level of their dwellings, the poor M.D. London: Sherwood and Co.— Epilepsy, 


people are forced to take refuge, with their wives and and some Nervous Affections, its Precursors : 
children, in their boats, which are kept by them ready for| being Twenty-two Cases successfully treated. 
such emergencies. In these they frequently pass long By John Eprs, M.D. London: Sherwood.— 
daze and nights, Oi the are. shened, A ffections of Women. By J. Epps, M.D. 


Our passage among the islets was much retarded by . Ds OM 
the tangled masses of the water-lily, yellow and white, London: Piper and Co.— Practical Observa 


the leaves of which were thickly spread over the surface;| ions on Health and Long Life. By Mrs. Joun 

and our approach not unfrequently scared whole flocks of} Epps. London: Piper. 

wild ducks and other water-fowl from their shelter, and | Tore are some books which have succeeded to 

sent them screaming and cackling over our heads. the privilege Cowper assigne d to the newspaper 
THE ROCKING ‘WOMAN. —‘which not e’en critics criticise.’ These 


“No, no, it is all in vain!” muttered the old manto! are of them. Dr. Epps was once designated 
himself. “There is no such thing as good luck for one| hy the ‘Times,’—Physician-in-General to the 
oe “ey rege on the png the dead.” British Constitution. In that capacity, we never 

preenae ivaen oe neeny By Kite. knew him to give unsound advice: qualified, we 


“‘T] mean what my own eyes have seen,” continued he, of. ial f hi litical , 
with mingled emotion and reserve. “For that matter, | flatter ourselves, to Judge of his political pre- 


every one in Vix can tell you the story of the rocking | scriptions, we pronounce him a most sage and 
woman. But if you wish to hear it from me, why, with | skilful medicine-man—radical in his measures, 
all my heart! Yon see, Sir, it was in the time of the| and judicious in their administration. But asa 
gps wes, when wat newly sqrriel, --Ik wes 0 hed | professor in a particular school of the healing 


time; and whatever pains one took, everything went | us f . £ which: we oan 
wrong. Then my poor Sillette (God have mercy upon Tt, and exponent oF a science of waAic : 


her!) gradually lost her spirits, and let her hands drop | pretend to no special knowledge, we must 
down, or sat with them folded, instead of working away | decline, in all modesty, to ertticise his volumin- 
when work was much needed—especially as our boy | ous productions; we can only describe them. 


William was then born, and required to be taken care of. The work at the head of the above list, has 


It was in vain that I told her of it, both kindly and | . ~ . 
crossly. I used often to say to her—*‘ If children are left | % value apart from its exposition of a particular 


to scream at night, the old people in the grave | method of treatment for a particular form of 
awake.’ It did no good: she let him scream on,| disease. If, indeed,—as, personally, we have 
and only wrapped herself up the more in the bed-clothes. | ]ittle doubt,—it be possible to counteract the 
So the child dwindled day by day, till it was pitiful to | trying disorder for which doctors used to purge 


see him. One night, when I was half asleep myself, I | >. ; 103 +4" 
thought I heard a humming sound, and when I was tho- jus with jalap, and would still horrify en 
roughly aroused, I found sure enough that it was no| by the exhibition of bolus and black-draught, 


dream. I sat up and listened again, and it was the hum. either by simple hygienic means, or by ad- 
ming of a spinning-wheel. And when I put out my! ministering a tasteless globule, who would not. 
a eae wr gaa co gsairgr ae — - say “‘ Eureka" and offer a cock to A“sculapius— 

, g Gis She BranemerT | No! to Hahnemann. But Dr. Epps, at anv 


who had been under the sod for seven years. And she | . f plat d 
span on and on, rocking the child upon her knees the | Tate, gives us here a large volume of plates an 


while. Can there be any good fortune for that poor | letter-press—exhibiting, with admirable distinct- 
child, who was made over by his own mother to the nurs- | ness, the whole digestive organism; the rules by 
sg 8 the dead Po : He whe has been touched by the dead | whose observance it may be kept in health ; 
is doomed to misfortune! ‘There is no blessing upon | the symptoms and consequences of derange- 


him. Something death-like clings to him: no flocks, no edththatiel nrinhial fc 
crops prosper under his care—the hearts of all those he |ment; and the physiological principles of cure. 


loves turn away from him. And so it is with our poor | The exposition is greatly assisted by the repro- 
William ; and it is not without reason that he is called | duction of Dr. Beaumont’s curious, and almost 
* Mourning Child’ ” “Did you ever see the spinning | forgotten, story of Alexis St. Martin; through 
visitor after that ?” inquired I, “1 took good care not | an aperture in whose stomach and diaphragm 





to do so,” replied he. ** Why, every child knows that he | : . - 4s 
who sees one of the dead return ee time may as | the process of digestion was distinctly observable 


well get his own shroud ready. But I heard the spin- | through a long course of years. 

ning-wheel go round—who can say how often? How- | The smaller volume—‘‘ Homeopathy and its 

ae rr a2 ; _ ape a ped | Principles Explained ”—is a capital specimen of 

~ eae ey rom fs mother entirely, and | scientific controversy ; cogent, dignified, and 

attached himself to old Marion, the stable-woman. | lively. The same ait ni er“ of the letter to 

Mr. Wakley, with the addition that it is pungent 

as well as cogent. 

oe. The record of epileptic cases is one of the 

Constipation, its Theory and Cure; embracing | most remarkable it has ever been our fortune to 
the Physiology of Digestion, and the injuries | come across. Did not the facts appear so well 
inflicted by the employment of Purgatives. By | attested as to render escape from the argument 
Joun Errs, M.D. London: Piper and Co. | impossible toa non-professional auditor, we should 
—HHomeopathy and its Principles Explained. compare them with the miraculous dispossession 
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of evil spirits in which Christendom so long be contracted by degrees into the advanced 
believed, and still commemorates. method, which again may be intensified in 
Least in size, but by no means least in general brevity by law. Mr. Hammond has justified 
utility or laudable literary characteristics, is the | the claim of shorthand, made in its behalf by 
work of Mrs. Dr. Epps. It is a treatise which Dr. Johnson, to the rank of a seieuce. 
no intelligent mother, nurse, or teacher,— | 
whether the family doctor be allopath or 
homceopath,—need fear to read, or can read_ 
without a sense of obligation. It proceeds, for' Zhe Poetical Works of James Thomson. Edited 
the most part, on simple physiological prin-| by Rosert Brrr. Vol. If. London: J. Parker 
ciples—but we find interpolated a defence of and Son. 1855. 
homeopathy which we do not remember to As this edition of the English Poets advances 


have seen surpassed for condensed simplicity 
and force :— 


Homeopathy presents science, order, fitness, without 
forms of destruction and of death. It economises life, 
never trifles with it; it gives to nature every chance to 
carry on her operations, and directs her according as she 
makes demand for help, which she does by means of what 
are called Symptoms. Homceopathy adopts no means to 
exhaust the system; the leach, the lancet, the blister, e/ 
hoc genus omme, distressing to the disordered condition 
of being, in which man is so frequently placed, it utterly 
repudiates; it allows of a nourishing though not of a 
stimulating diet ; restraining only as reason dictates—viz., 
in cases of fever, &c., or where the stomach rejects food, 
and clearly has not the power to digest it; in which case 
it cannot be other than injurious. 


The Practical Stenographer and Expedite Long- 
hand Writer. By Davin Hamuonp. London: 
Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 

For those shorthand writers who have acquired 

their art in the once popular school of Taylor, 

this treatise will be found invaluable; while it 
contains many suggestions for simplefying re- 
porting, which may be engrafted upon any other 
system. ‘The expedition of his method we can 
only take upon the author’s assurance; but its 
perspicuity and harmony are evident recommen- 
dations. The arbitrary characters, for instance, 
although Mr. Hammond deprecates ridicule upon 


them, appear to us the most systematic and intel- | 


ligible we have ever seen. Great legibility is 
promoted by an excellent series of contractions 


for every prefix and affix in the language—_ 


many syllables which one scarcely regards as 


prepositions and terminations—(such as counter | 


—, —fluent, gener—, —thropy, —thesis) 


having an unmistakeable one-stroke represen- | 


tative. An original feature is the connexion of 
initial vowels, and a law for the suppression or 
addition of final ones. The plan of lengthening 
the consonant after a medial vowel and other 
ideas of Mr. Hammond’s method, we have 
seen in Bell’s system in the “‘ Popular Educator.” 
But Mr. Hammond may justly claim them, as 
they are logically deduced from the principles 
of his scheme, and every step is “consequent 
upon something learned.’ 


Indeed, the attrac- 
tion of the plan is its oneness, upon elaborating | 


in progress, it would appear that their editor 
-redoubles his zeal and his diligence. The 
patience and research, and the time, which 
must have been bestowed upon the produetion 
‘of this copy of the ‘Seasons’ would have sufliced 
some of our modern fictionists for the creation of 
a two volume novel. The introduction contains 
the best history that has yet appeared of the work 
to which Thomson owes his fame; and, though 
very brief, pronounces a just and sternly impartial 
criticism on the poem. With a view to illustrate 
‘the ‘‘ endless changes”? made in the construction 
of the ‘‘Seasons”’ by their author in the editions 
which appeared during his life—*“ changes which 
reveal the whole mechanism of the progress of 
revision, and display more satisfactorily than ean 
be done by any critical analysis the means by 
which Thomson worked out his results,” Mr. 
| Bell has collated the first edition of ‘‘ Summer” 
with the last, upon which he has founded his 
text—exhibiting the variances between the two 
editions in the notes, which supply a complete 
survey of all the alterations, from the most 
'extensive to the most minute. These alterations 
'are astonishingly numerous, and to the literary 
reader will afford matter of interesting specula- 
tion; at the same time they in no way interfere 
with the text, and may be passed over without 
inconvenience. In the Supplemental Notes at 
the end of the volume we have the Poem to 
the Memory of Congreve, ascribed to Thomson, 
and some details worth knowing of his life and 
labours. 
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A Pastor's Sketches, &c. By J. S. Spencer, 
D.D. With an Introduction by J. A. Jaaes, 
London: Hamilton and Adams. 1855. 

We have here an extraordinary book, such a 

work as few men in England have ever written, 

and none as yet has ever thought of printing. 

If a Roman Catholic priest were to record and 

then to publish the details of the confessional, 

withholding only the names of his penitents, 
he would act much in the same way as the Ame- 
rican parson has done. In saying thus much 
we are not asserting that there has been any 
criminal breach of faith on the of Mr. 
Spencer ; still, it is difficult to suppose that the 


which the author has expended much labour. | members of his flock who recognise themselves 
The expedite longhand is such as will glide!in the subjects of his religious sketches, have 
easily into the first system; and the latter may | any pleasure in the recognition, and have not a 
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just ground of complaint against him for a 

reach—only partial though it be—of a con- 
fidence which they must have supposed 
We have no criticism to offer as to the contents 


or the tendency of these remarkable sketches : | 


we cannot endorse the writer's notions on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit; and we see no reason 
for stating here why we think them degrading, 
frivolous, and unscriptural. We must leave that 
matter to the reader’s own judgment—promising 
him in the perusal of this book at least the most 
curious, if not the most alarming novelty that 
has appeared in the religious world. 


The Library of Biblical Literature. Yol. II. 

London: W. Freeman. 1855. 
Tuere can be but one opinion with regard to 
this serial, which has now reached the close of 
its second volume. ‘The editor has exceeded 
the promise made to his readers at the outset, 
and has produced a couple of handsome volumes, 
purchaseable at a price which places them 
within the reach of the poorest, yet of a high 
literary character, and, more than any similar 
work, practically useful to the Biblical student. 
They should form a part of every domestic 
library ; they cannot fail to be read with interest 
by the young; and both young and old may 
derive a fund of solid and useful information 
from their pages. 


Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer Edited by 
George Bert. Vol. 1V. London: Parker. 
1855. 

Tuts volume of Chaucer contains the last of the 
Canterbury ‘Tales, and a portion of the minor 
poems, which are now edited for the first time. 
The introductory essay on ‘‘ The Courts of Love,” 
is @ most ingenious and amusing composition, 
throwing much light on that odd sort of juris- 
diction which one can hardly look upon as a 
serious thing, and which availed to settle diffi- 
cult questions between knights and their inamo- 
ratas in the chivalrous ages. These courts un- 
dertook to decide on such affairs as the right to 
a promised kiss, and they had the power to sum- 
mon witnesses and hear evidence, and their 
verdict was without appeal. Some curious 
questions are cited by the editor, and some of 
the decisions are given, which show that the 
lady judges were expert casuists and good at 
the splitting of hairs. 


The Scottish Psalm Tune Book. 
Paton and Ritchie. 1855. 
Tue lover of sacred music will find in this col- 
lection the choicest of those simple and majestic 
measures which he hears from time to time re- 
sounding through the vaulted aisles of English 


Edinburgh : 


cathedrals, and which are the staple of the re- ! 


sacred. | 
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ligious music of Scotland. In this edition the 
harmonies are arranged on a simple plan, with a 
view to practical usefulness rather than scientific 
display; the tunes as here written down are all 
easily singable, and that is the great point in a 
book intended for general use. If the musician 
| find here a number of so-called melodies, which 
‘no kind of adaptation would render tolerable, 
and which ought to be summarily ejected from 
all places of worship, he must not blame the 
editor, who had no choice but to insert them, 
and who in some instances seems to have abated 
as far as possible their nonsense and vulgarity. 
Upon the whole, this collection is the best we 
have seen—has the greatest number of the fine 
old melodies—is printed on durable paper in an 
exquisitely clear type—and has a good honest 
binding, that will, with fair play, last a genera- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brambles and Bay Leaves: by Shirley Hib- 
berd. (London: Longmans. 1855.) Mr. Hib- 
berd in this volume treads too much in the foot- 
steps of Thomas Miller, and thus loses the claim 
of originality. His observation is not so keen 
as Miller’s, nor are his powers of description so 
well adapted to the task he has chosen; but he 
has made a pleasant and readable book, never- 
theless. He needs warning against the use of 
stereotyped sentiments and forms of expression 
and the machinery of penny-a-lining ; is want- 
ing, in fact, in brevity and terseness. As a guide 
to the green lanes, hedges, and way-sides, the 
young student of nature will find this volume 
useful—though it is swelled out by the insertion 
of papers foreign to its title-page and its ostensible 
purpose.—~Zhe Basis of French Grammar,—and 
the Basis of Greek Grammar, by Dr. Bedford. 
(London: Webb, Millington and Co.) are a 
couple of useful little manuals for the use of 
schools, well adapted toimpart to the junior classes 
the first elements of those several languages.— 
| Fraser's Magazine for May, is a more than 
usually excellent number. It opens with a 
| temperate article on the Regimental System, 
in which the whole matter is fairly reviewed 
‘and some reforms advocated which have been 
long a desideratum. A brilliant review of 
_Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho” follows. “ Peri- 
|winkles in the Pound” is a smart article on the 
‘salt and freshwater tribes imprisoned in viva- 
‘riums.  ‘ Hinchbrook” proceeds _capitally 
| with touches pleasant and pathetic, and a glimpse 
at a clerical scoundrel, who is to be the villain of 
the piece. A rattling, scampering sort of paper 
on Paris in Little, written by a Yankee, comes 
in apropos, and tells some queer stories in an off- 
hand vein;—and the Magazine closes with a 
stinging résumé of the Report of the Sebastopol 
Committee.—The Apostle Paul, is a reprint, 
from the second volume of the Library of Biblical 
Literature (Freeman) of a biography written 
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with remarkable ability, and, considering the 
scant materials available, with remarkable com- 
pleteness. 
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Equity and Law Life Assurance Society, --At an | 


extraordinary general meeting of the proprietors and the 


assured, held at the Society’s Office, on Friday, the | 


27th April, 1855, George Lake Russell, Esq., in the 
chair, a report was read and unanimously adopted, from 
which we extract the following :— 


“The Directors have much satisfaction in submitting 
to the proprietors and the assured a statement of the 
results of the operations of the Society during the 
quinquennial period, ending the 31st December, 1854. 

“On that day the gross assets of the Society amounted 
to 166,609/. 19s. 8d.; the proprietors’ capital to 
54,583/, 6s. 8d.; claims accrued but not paid, and other 
sums due from the Society,*to 4,823/. 8s. 4d., leaving a 
balance of 107,203/. 4s. 8d. as the excess of assets over 
the amount of the proprietors’ capital and other im- 
mediate charges. 

“The sum assured by 986 policies then in force was 
951,420L, yielding in annual premiums 29,614/. 7s. 7d. 


The total number of policies effected from the com- | 


mencement of the Society was 1,388, the amount as- 
sured 1,298,400. The whole amount paid in claims 
during that time was 33,2571 16s. 10d. (reduced to 
28,907/. 18s. 10d. by assurances effected with other 
Companies. ) 


“Out of the gross surplus of 107,203/. 4s. 8d. the» 


Directors, under the advice of the Actuary, a summary 
of whose calculations has been submitted to them, and 
is now laid upon table, recommend that the sum of 
81,6142, 12s. 7d. be the reserve set apart to provide 
for the future liabilities of the Society, leaving the sum 
of 25,5881 12s. 1d., net profits to be divided between 
the assured and the proprietors in the manner and in 
the proportions provided by the deed of settlement. 

The dividend proposed to be paid during the cur- 
rent period of five years will be 5s. 6d. per share, clear 
of income-tax, being at the rate of 5}$d. per cent. clear 
of income-tax upon the amount originally paid up. 
The actual profits made by the proprietors, including 
the dividends received during the past five years, have 
been at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum upon the 
capital originally paid up, and this rate is continually 
increasing with the extent of the transactions of the 

iety. 

“A communication will shortly be made to the holder 
of each participating policy of the share of profits to 
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which snch policy is entitled: to be received, at. his 
option, either by way of a reversionary bonus to be 
added to the sum assured; or of an immediate cash 
payment; or by a reduction of future premiums during 
, the period of the next five years. 

“ The amount of the bonus will vary according to the 
number and amountof the premiums paid, the timeat which 
the policy was effected, and the age of the life assured. 

“ The receipts in the nature of income for the current 
year may be expected to exceed 40,000/, and this 
}amount is steadily increasing from year to year, At 
the last quinquennial division it was about 20,0001, 

“In accordance with a provision of the Deed of 
Settlement, a resolution will be submitted to the meet- 
ing, empowering the Directors to pay a current bonus 

of 11. per cent. per annum on the amount assured in 
| respect of each policy entitled to participation, which 
|may fall in by death previous to the next period of 
division, whether such policy be entitled to participate 
in the present division, or not : if entitled so to partici- 
| pate, such current bonus will be calculated from the 
commencement of the present year; if not so entitled, 
from the time at which the policy may have been effected. 

“The Directors trust that the satisfactory results of 
the present and the preceding divisions will operate to 
extend the connexion, and increase the business of the 
Society, so as to ensure a continuation of the eminent 
success which has hitherto attended its operations.” 








| 





Star Life Assurance Society.—The following is an 
extract from the Report presented to the last annual 
meeting of the above Company. 

“In the past year 989 proposals have been submitted 
to the Directors, amounting to 328,749/. Of these, 252 
have either been declined by the Board or not carried 
through by the parties proposing, the sums amounting 
to 81,065. The number of proposals in course of nego- 
tiation at the end of the year was 93, for the sum of 
39,1501. Of the 989 proposals, 644 resulted in policies 
for the sum of 208,534/., yielding premiums amounting 
to 7,025. 158.74. The total income for the year is 
nearly 50,000/.—an amount which, in eleven has 
rarely been exceeded by any establishment of a similar 
character. 

“The bonus which the Directors declared at the 
last annual meeting, to policy-holders entitled to parti- 
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cipate, has given very general satisfaction, having been ciety, held at the offices, No. 27, Regent-strect, Waterloo- 
found to be, when compared with other respectable | place, Henry Peter Fuller, Esq., was called to the chair, 


companies, fully equal in value to that which they have 
given. The number of persons who were entitled toa 
share in the profits, as arranged by the deed of settle- 
ment, was 2,809. 

“The amount paid upon the death («luring the past 
year) of 45 persons, insured under 52 policies, has been 
16.348. 16s. 4d., including additions to the sum as- 
sured as bonus of 576/. 0s. 4d. This result is most satis- 
factory, the deaths being 31°42 per cent. less than might 
have been expected. 

“By the late fearful epidemic, the Star has suffered 
very lightly, three persons only having died of cholera, 
who were assured for the total amount of 3001. 

“The Directors are happy to add that, whilst the 
present state of tie country is not one of great com- 
mercial prosperity, the business of the Society does not 
at this time appear to be affected by it. This is indi- 
cated by the number of applications which have been 
received from the first day of January last, being a 
greater number than that of any corresponding period 
during the existence of the Society; the number being 
220, for the aggregate sum of 64,8001.” 





Scottish Provident Institution.— At the seventeenth 
annual general meeting of the contributors to this So- 
ciety was held in the Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh, on 
2st February, Mr. Charles Morton, the senior Director, 
in the chair. Mr. Neil Colquhoun Campbell, Advocate, 
laid on the table the Report by the Directors, which 
showed that, since the commencement of the institution, 
7,184 policies had been issued, assuring 3,139,4162 In 
the last year the number of new policies was 577, assuring 
258,595/. The amount of new business is thus some- 
what less than in the previous year, the diminution 
having arisen entirely in the last few months, and being 
easily traceable to commercial depression following 
upon high prices and increased taxation. Mr, Camp- 
bell continued:—“I have said that the vear has been 
one of trial, not only in a commercial point of view, but 
in the existence of war and pestilence, of which last a 
third visitation has passed over the country. Notwith- 
standing this, the amount of our losses has been ex- 
ceedingly moderate. It happens that I am able to 
compare the mortality, in the year of the first attack 
of epidemic cholera, in a very flourishing Office, then 
in nearly the same stage of its existence as we now are; 
and I find that the Scottish Widows’ Fund, in their pub- 
lished report to the nineteenth annual gencral meeting, 
held in January, 1833, stated that the claims of the pre- 
vious year—which, though heavier than they had yet been, 
were yet stated to be considerably within the estimated 
limits of mortality provided for by the Socicty’s calcula- 
tions—amounted to 31,5501. 1 find further, that though 
We are yet a year or more younger, the amount we 
had assured at the beginning of the year was abont 
double theirs at that time, and the number of policies 
more than three times as great. And when I mention 
the fact, that our claims in the past year have been 
under 28,0001, I think you will agree with ine that it is 
one not only interesting, as indicating perhaps a di- 
minished malignity in the epidemic referred to, but 
eminently assuring to us as members of this institution.” 

The Report, with the relative states, and the Report by 
the Auditors, having been read, Charles Henry Forbes, 
Esq., moved the adoption of the Report, which was car- 
ried; and the usual business having been transacted, 
the meetirg separated, after a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 





Metropolitan Counties and General Life Assurance 
Society.—At the annual general mecting of this So- 











and Mr. F. Camroux, the Manager, read a Report, of 
which the business items are as follows:— 

“ The Directors have the gratification of reporting to 
the members of the society a steady progress during the 
last year—they having issued in this year a larger num- 
ber of policies, assuring a Jarger-suin than the year last 
preceding; the number of policies issued being 302, 
assuring 109,150, and producing an annual income of 
3,603/. Os. 5d. The claims paid during the year have 
amounted to 2,655/. 183.; being 1,038/. 1s. 6d. less than 


| during the last year. ‘The income of the society is now 


17,0371. 1s. 8d., after deducting all lapsed policies.” 

The following Report was presented by Mr. Wool- 
house, the Actuary :— 

“The balance of 31,0331. 17s. 2d., after deducting 
24.2097. Os, 2d., in addition to 587. 2s. to be written off 
the amount of preliminary expenses, leaves the sum of 
6.2377. 15s., which will enable the Directors to declare, 
upon policies effected with profits, a bonus averaging 33 
per cent. on the amount of premiums paid, payable at 
death, or to reduce the annual premium for the next five 
years at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, according 
to the number of annual premiums previously paid, and 
to appropriate to the shareholders a bonus of 74 per 
cent. on their paid-up capital.” 

The Chairman moved the reception and adoption of 
the Report. The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Streeten, and carried unanimously. 





Westminster and General Life Assurance Asso- 
ciation.—The following Report and balance-sheet for the 
year ending 30th December, 1854, was read at a general 
meeting of the shareholders and assured of the above 
Society on the 20th April: — 

“The Directors, in presenting the accounts for 
the past year, have but few observations to make, 
and those bear chiefly on the advantages the Association 
has derived from a perseverance in the measures adopted 
by the Board to extend the business of the society 
throngh agents. 

“In the Report laid before this meeting in February, 
1854, the Directors, after stating the result of their 
etforts for the past year, and congratulating the mem- 
bers thereon, expressed an opinion that energetic per- 
severance in the same course would be productive of 
much advantage: this opinion has been fully confirmed 
by the results of the year’s transactions. 

“It was stated in the last Report that the number of 
new policies exceeded by fifty-three, and the sums 
assured by 16,731/, the business of any previous year. 
The Directors have now the pleasure of stating that 
the business of 1854 shows an increase of sixty-one in 
number of new policies, and of 18,456/. in the sum 
assured over the year 1853; the numbers and amounts 
being two hundred and twenty-one new policies, assur- 
ing 90,4501. 

“They have pleasure in observing that the assets of 
the Association have increased upwards of 10,000/. in 
the past year, and that the present annual income ex- 
ceeds 22,000/., and the assets 105,000. 

“The losses for the year have been heavy, though 
the claims have not been numerous; most of the lives 
which have failed having been ussured for sums much 
above the average amount. 

“The usual care and economy have been exercised 
by the Directors in the management of the Association; 
and though the accounts show an increase under the 
charges on that head, such increase will, on investigation, 
be found to be chiefly in those items referring to the 
measures for extending the efficiency of the agency 
appointments, and which have this year been so ad- 
vantageously called into operation, 
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